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FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 


BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 





manufactured in 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


CHARLES 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 


(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 


Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 
Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural. 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 26/1. 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 


our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 





FOR 

THE 
PERFECT 
LOOM .... 


THE 


ANSWER 


IS 


LECLERC 











Leclerc 


INC. 
L’ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 





Jack-Type four harness loom. 
Only 44” high. Light in opera- 
tion. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 


Standard and Folding counter- 
balanced looms, table looms, 12 
and 16 harness looms also avail- 
able. Write for further informa- 
tion. 





Horizontal warping mill. 
Transfers warp directly on 
loom. Very fast action. 
Write for details. 

We help with easy shipping 
instructions anywhere. 


Send for free literature 
and agents list. 








Four Harness 36” Purrington Jack Loom 


NEW SPRING JACK ACTION ASSURES 
e Light and untiring treadling 
e Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
e No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 
Manufacturers of: 
LANE LOOMS PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
Rollo Purrington 


39 Main Street Haydenville, Massachusetts 


Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 
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CRAFIS 


THE ARTIST'S HANDBOOK 
OF MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES 
By Ralph Mayer 
Revisea 
tion. 721 pages. 

at $6.75 
MEMBERS’ PRICE: $4.95 


and enlarged edi- 


Published 


Creating 
in contemporary 
Color, design, texture, 
ing pattern drafts fully 
discussed 
grams. 
lished at $5.75. 


HANDWEAVING : 


DESIGNS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


By Lotte Becher 


attractive designs 
weaves. 
read- 


100 plates, dia- 
7%" x 10%. Pub- 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $3.95 





BOOK CLUB 


INVITES YOU TO START YOUR 
CHARTER MEMBERSHIP WITH 
ANY OF THE DISTINGUISHED 
BOOKS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB was started to secure for its 
members possible prices the most beautifu 
and authoritative books on painting, ceramics, drawing, sculp 
ture, enameling, pottery, wood-carving, and ail other facets of 
the arts and crafts. Each month you will have the opportunity 
to acquire the most interesting and authoritative book 
fields at substantial S a new, exciting and economical 
way to form a valuable library that you will 
enjoy and profit from for many years to come 


Your GIFT For 6 
' 


at the lowest 






in these 
savings. itt 








reference consult 










Enrolling Now! 


The Arts of Painting 
ture Architecture Design 
Graphic Arts Minor Arts 
An> Iliustrated History of 
Western Culture 1400 illus- 
trations. 9%” x 12%”. List 
Price $7.50 


Sculp 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS BOOK CLUB ‘ 
380 Great Neck Rd. - Great Neck, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a Charter Member of THE 
Arts & CraFts Book CLus. Send me the book(s) 
I have checked below and my Free Book. Forth- 
coming selections and alternates will be described 
to me in a monthly Advance Bulletin and I may 
decline any book by simply returning the printed 
form always provided. I agree to buy as few as 
four additional selections (or alternates) at the 
reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months, and I may resign at any time thereafter. 


Artist's Handbook of 
Members’ Price $4.95 































materials & Techniques, 


Handweaving: Desivns and Instructions. 
Vembers’ Price $3.95 
Design For Artists and Craftsmen. 


Vembers’ Price $3.95 


Ways With Watercolor. Members’ Price $7.50 
Ceramics for the Artist Potter. Members’ Price $5.95 
Designing On The Loom. Members’ Price $3.75. 


The Painter’s Craft. Members’ Price $4.50 
Art of Making Mosaics. Members’ Price $4.95 


Weaving For Amateurs. Members’ Price $3.50 
[] Complete Book of Pottery Making 
Members’ Price $5.95 
The Complete Book of Rug Braiding. 
Members’ Price $2.95 
Ceremi Sculpture Methods & Processes. 
Members’ Price $5.93 HW.-|! 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
ENCLOSED $ 












STATE 
BILL MY ACCOUNT [) 












WAYS WITH WATERCOLOR 
By Ted Kautzky 


The intricacies of water- 
color painting, 24 color 
plates, many black-and- 


white, 9” « 12”. Published 
at $10.00 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $7.50 


» he ore potter 






CERAMICS FOR THE 
ARTIST POTTER 
By F. H. Norton 
466 illus., plus charts, ~ 


grams, rok ney ete. 7%” 
10%”. Published at $7. 50. 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 


DESIGN FOR 
ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 


By Louis Wo; chonok 


How to develop designs for 
all media. 1280 dr: awings 
suggesting countless design 
possibilities. 8” x 11”. Pub 
lished at $4.95. 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $3.95 


DESIGNING ON THE LOOM 
by Mary Kirby 


A wide range of designs 
and patterns and instruc 
tions for the home weaver. 


79 illustrations, diagrams, 
7" x 10”. Published at 
$5.00 

MEMBERS’ PRICE: $3.75 































THE PAINTER’S CRAFT 

By Ralph Mayer 
A unique guide to the craft 
of painting reats with 
pigments, grounds, tempera, 
oil, watercolor, pastel, ete. 
73 photographs, color fron- 
tispiece. 64%” x 956”. Pub- 
ished at $6.00 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $4.50 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
POTTERY MAKING 
By John B. Kenny 
From fundamentals to work 
of art. Hundreds easy-to- 
follow illus. 734” x 10%”. 
Published at $7.50. 
MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 


cso 


Sira 


One 


vam al 





Tee ART OF MAKING 
MOSAICS 
By Lou'ca Jenkins and 
Barbara Mills 


Complete guidance and 
prof. information, 85 pho- 
tos, 734” x 10%". Pub- 


lished at $5.95 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $4.95 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
RUG BRAIDING 

By Helen Howard Feeley 
Practical illustrated 
on the art and technique. 
Many black-and-white il 
lustrations, 4 full-color 
plates 554” x 8%”. Pub 
lished at $3.95 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $2.95 


guide 


te 
me Conins) x . 


WEAVING FOR AMATEURS, 
Second Edition 
By He.en Coates 
Looms, patterns, raw ma- 
terials, dyeing, spinning, 
etc. 99 drawings and photo 
graphs. 7%” x 9%”. Pub- 
lished at $4.50. 
MEMBERS’ PRICE: $3.50 


ae << > = 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE, 
METHODS & PROCESSES 


By John B. Kenny 


Step-by-step picture presen- 
ry all phi ises of ceramic 


x 10%”. 
lished at $7.50. 


MEMBERS’ PRICE: $5.95 


Pub- 
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Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett. Ine. 





P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


Lloome 


% LECLERC Model J-420-B. Good all purpose table looms 
with four harnesses and 20” weaving width com- 
plete with canvas aprons, 15 dent reed, 600 wire 
heddles, reed hook and 1 boat shuttle. Shipping 
weht—40 Ibs. $68.00 plus shipping charges. 


Other models available. 





% ARTCRAFT Hand operated .. . ne treadles. Several models 
priced from $23.50 up, plus shipping charges. 








MONS T ION. * BGS STS HRD Ree 


% MISSOURI Table Models. Ideal for therapy. Levers for op- 
erating the harnesses for both right and left side. 
Models starting $77 plus shipping chgs. 


* GOLDEN Two harness looms with 14” weaving space. Ex- 





RULE cellent for learning basic principles of weaving. 
Make many useful articles. $28.85 plus shipping 
charges. 


Also Hooked Rug, Tapestry and Folding Looms 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 





gua 


@ Linen Yarns @ Worsted Yarns © Tweed 
@ Woodpecker e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 

e Textbooks © Wools (Scotch Tweed) e Shuttles 
© Reeds e Heddles ® Bobbins 


© Warps e Cords @ Lease Sticks 
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Cover. When Columbus landed in the 
West Indies he found cotton extensively 
cultivated and cotton weaving well de- 
veloped. Much of the present crop of 
raw cotton is now grown in the United 
States. Cotton boll, courtesy National 
Cotton Council. Handwoven cotton 
fabric from Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc. 
Photograph by A. Burton Carnes. 
Cover designed by Robert Foster. 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 
© 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
* 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 4 Ib. tubes. 
° 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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TEN YEARS OF CATERING 
1948 EXCLUSIVELY TO THE HANDWEAVER 1958 


EUREKA 


We offer first rw | 
overrun production from Americas finest mills at substantial- 
ly below manufacturers prices. Warp & Weft Yarns in Mer- 
cerized Cotton, Linen, Silk, Nylon, Orlon, Wool, Metallic, 
Boucle & Specialty yarns. Suntest colors, washfast colors & 
natural on original Mill Cones, Tubes & Skeins. 


Samples sent free on request 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Celebrating our tenth anniversary 


10 Lbs. of beautiful assorted Warp & Weft Yarns 
from our regular stock for $7.00 
Postage extra 





(We are selling these yarns individually for two to three times this 
price. This offer is made with an unconditional Money Back Guarantee.) 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 


109 West 24th Street New York II, New York 
CHelsea 2-3444 








‘“‘ Tawcett of Roston 





IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


OR 


HANDLOOM 
WEAVING 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11. MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 





Write for free samples 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 








STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 





Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 

Rayon Supported Metallics 

Fortisan Supported Metallics 

(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


. 

2 Ply Laminette — 3 Ply Laminette 

Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
. 

Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, etc. 


Boucles 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 
These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times. 


Distributors of 
non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 
made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 


L , 
Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 
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This issue of Handweaver & Craftsman marks its ninth 
anniversary—first issue April 1950. We have been deeply 
gratified by letters we have received recently, especially 
the one from the weaver who told us each issue is better 
than the preceding one. Since the magazine was started 
we have seen an ever-widening field for handweavers, 
both amateur and professional. It has been our policy to 
publish a magazine which will reflect these interests and 
provide practical information for working weavers. Sug- 
gestions from our readers have been of the greatest value 
and we shall be happy to receive more of them. 


Summer will see craftsmen’s activities going into high 
gear following an unusually busy spring. It will be the 
25th Craftsman’s Fair for the League of New Hampshire 
Arts & Crafts, with bigger and better goings-on at Gilford 
early in August. The Southern Highlanders at Asheville, 
North Carolina, the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen at 
East Stroudsburg, and the York State Craftsmen at 
Ithaca have established their fairs as major events. The 
University of Kansas conference the last of April and the 
Northwest Arkansas Weavers Guild workshop at War 
Eagle in May seem to be firmly established as annual 
events. The Northern California Conference in May is 
the coming event for the West. York State Craftsmen 
have expanded their pre-fair workshops because of the 
big response last year. They also will have a workshop for 
members only at the School for American Craftsmen in 
June. The Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen will have a 
second workshop at Kutztown State Teachers College in 
August. The second annual Craftsmen’s Conference, 
sponsored by The American Craftsmen’s Council, will 
bring representatives from all over the United States to 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, in June. 


Q 

We wonder if many home weavers ever sit down and 
figure out the values they create from the yarns they have 
woven into fabrics. All they need to do is to check prices 
in the stores of home furnishings fabrics, household 
linens, apparel fabrics and other items they make from 
handwoven material to surprise themselves as to the value 
of their products, compared with the cost of the yarn. [f 
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the total amount of all home weavers’ production could be 
determined, its considerable economic significance would 


be realized. 


Obsolescence is a word which does not seem to appear 
in the vocabulary of handweaving although it appears 
more and more frequently in discussions of mass produc- 
tion. Looking back over the work of professional design- 
er-weavers for the last ten years it is interesting to note 
that many of their early fabrics are still in demand. While 
new designs come from their looms each season the pop- 
ularity of many of these earlier fabrics continues. Some 
of these designs first appeared in this magazine. 


Q 
It was interesting to read that jury members for the 
Brooklyn Museum’s Design for the Home 1958 said that 
they were happy they did not have to choose everything 
from current production. They found that many of the 


earlier home furnishings suited present conditions better 
than some of the more recent production. 


Q 

We are happy to list local as well as state and national 
exhibitions, competitions, workshops and seminars on our 
calendar page but unfortunately many notices of interest- 
ing events arrive too late for publication in advance. 
Deadline for the Summer issue is June 15 and for the 
Fal] issue, where Christmas fairs should be listed, is Sep- 
tember 15. Our calendar pages are followed by weavers 
at home and abroad and we receive many inquiries from 
travelers as to where they may see good handweaving. 


Q 
Magazines are returned unnecessarily by the post office 
because subscribers fail to send in changes of address. 
May we again urge you to send in changes promptly and 
to include your sone number, if any, in the address. That 
is as important as the street number. 








This ninth annual survey of 
summer courses in handweaving 
covers all courses about which in- 
formation has been received up to the 
time the magazine went to press. For 
detailed information, it is suggested 
that prospective students write for 
catalogues. Since enrollment in most 
summer courses is necessarily limited, 
early registration is desirable. 

As usual the range of the courses 
is wide, from those given solely for 
persons interested in a pleasant and 
profitable leisure time activity to 
credit courses for professional 
weavers. It often is possible to audit 
credit courses if no credit is desired. 
Many of the courses are planned to 
take care of the special interests of 
students, as far as possible. Flexi- 
bility is characteristic of handweaving 
courses. Amateur and_ professional 
weavers, teachers and therapists will 
find stimulating offerings in this list. 

Checking back on former Spring 
issues for announcements of summer 
courses will give you additional back- 
ground information on both teachers 
and schools. 


Eastern States 

e The Brookfield Craft Center. 
Brookfield, Conn. Tuesdays, April 
through Sept., series of 3-hour class- 
es. Instructor: Dolores De Maria. 
Sept. 9-19, intensive course, beginners 
and advanced weavers, Berta Frey. 

e Connecticut Summer Arts and 
Crafts Workshop, State Teachers 
College, Willimantic, Conn. June 23- 
July 4. Registration April 30-June 15. 
Instructor: Gail M. Redfield. 

e Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts, Liberty, Maine. Francis S. 
Merritt, director. July 1-Aug. 31. In- 
structors; Jack Lenor Larsen, July 
1-20; Marie Howell, July 22-Aug. 
10; Azalea Thorpe, Aug. 12-31. 

e Kate Van Cleve, 14 Marshal St., 
Brookline 46, Mass. Registration be- 
fore July 1. July 7-August 15. In- 
struction on 2 to 10-harness looms for 
amateurs, occupational therapists and 
teachers. 

e Monadnock School of Design, 
Hancock, N. H. Augusta B. Dillon 
and Alfred J. Dillon, directors. Two 
13-week courses in basic design, in- 
cluding printed and woven fabrics. 

e Black Creek Crafts, Vernon-Sus- 
sex, N. J., Rt. 2. Mrs. Ruth R. 
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White, director. June 1-Oct. 31. In- 
structors, full and part-time, Mrs. 
Esther Olander, Walter Hausner, 
Mrs. Lotti Speth, Mrs. Vida Blau- 
velt. 

e Newark Museum, Weaving 
Workshop of the Arts Workshop for 
Adults. 43-49 Washington St., New- 
ark, N. J. Registration, June 24-25. 
July 1-Aug. 6. Instructor: Beatrice 
Reeve. 

e Chautauqua Summer Schools, 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. June 30-Aug. 15. Instructor: 
Mrs. Amorette W. Claris. 

e Marjorie Ruth Ross. Ross-Hill 
Handweavers, Ringwood Road, Free- 
ville, N. Y. Throughout summer. 

e Craft Students League, 
Y.W.C.A., 840 Eighth Ave., New 
York 19. Summer courses will open 
about June 15, instructor to be an- 
nounced. 

e New York University, School of 
Education, Washington Square, New 
York 3. Registration: intersession, 
June 2; summer session, June 30; 
post-session, Aug. 11. Experienced 
instructors. 

e Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. July 20-Aug. 
15. Instructor: Mattie Childress, 
Texas weaver, a student of the late 
Florence E. House for many years. 

e State University of New York, 
Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 
Registration June 16. June 17-Aug. 
8. General textiles (weaving includ- 
ed), survey of industry, textile ma- 
terials from raw material to finished 
product. Instructor: Dr. F. E. Robin- 
son. 

e School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 65 
Plymouth Avenue South, Rochester 
8, N. Y. Director, Harold J. Brennan. 
Registration July 7. July 7-Aug. 15. 
Instructor ; Karl Laurell. Workshop, 
open to York State Crafismen only, 
June 16-21, with Mr. Laurell in 
charge of weaving. 

e Berta Frey, Box 505, Woodstock, 
N. Y. Courses throughout the sum- 
mer at her new studio, Bearsville, 
near Woodstock. 

e Creative Crafts, East Berlin, 
Penna. Osma C. Gallinger, director. 
Registration by July 20. Aug. 1-Sept. 
27. Mrs. Gallinger will offer summer 
courses in her new mountain studio 
at Milford, Penna., in the Poconos be- 





Summer Courses 1n Weaving 


yond the Delaware Water Gap. Other 
instructors to be announced. 

e Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, 
Second Annual Workshop, Kutztown 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Penna. Director, Carl Espenscheid, 
Haytown Pottery, Lebanon, N. J. 
Classes Aug. 25 through Aug. 29. 
Weaving and other crafts. Priority to 
Guild members but non-guild stu- 
dents accepted if openings are avail- 
able. 

e Fletcher Farm Craft School, 
Ludlow, Vt. June 30-Aug. 22, in four 
2-week periods. Instructors: Lilly E. 
Hoffman, first two periods; Lili Blu- 
menau, last two periods, which are 
planned primarily for advanced 
weavers. 


Southern States 

e Sunshine University, Maritime 
jase, First St. and 8 Ave., South, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Hobby center, 
sponsored by the St. Petersburg 
Recreation department. From May to 
October, no formal instruction but 
center is open two days a week for 
weavers working with Catherine Stir- 
rup, instructor. 

e Huckleberry Workshop, Rt. 2, 
Hendersonville, N. C. June 15- 
August 30. Evelyn Haynes, director. 
Instructors: Eleanor Paul, Hannah 
Stewart. 

e John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Brasstown, N. C. June 2-14, October 
20-November 1. Weaving instructor 
to be announced. 

e Penland School of Handicrafts, 
Penland, N. C. Spring session, end- 
ing June 21, enter at any time. Main 
summer session, June 23-August 23, 
in 3-week periods, enter at beginning 
of period. Fall session, Aug. 25-Dec. 
13, enter at any time. Instruction in 
all crafts departments, spring and fall, 
as well as in summer term. Weaving 
instructors, summer: Rupert Peters, 
Mrs. Mary Virginia Munford, Col. 
John S. Fishback, Mrs. Oliver Blan- 
chard. 

e Pi Beta Phi School-University 
of Tennessee Craft Workshop, Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn. C. Jane Glass director. 
Advance registration. June 9-July 12, 
full or half session. Instructor: Lulu 
E. Smith. 

e North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas. First term, June 3- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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cattails. They used bark, nuts, fruit 
and plants to dye their materials and 
wove durable, beautiful and often 

Left. Crown of a fruiting date palm 
in Miami’s Tropical Gardens shows 
heavy fruiting. One of 300 species of 
palms in these gardens. 

Below Top: Left, mat, warp of 
brown, rust, cardinal, yellow and 
tangerine cotton; weft, pine needles 
with tabby of reseda green novelty 
cotton wrapped with aluminum. 
Right, top, warp of saran and novelty 
cottons in gold, beige and three shades 
of green; weft, of 2” mahogany 
splints. Bottom, warp of wine, gold 
and greens, perle cotton; weft, fold- 
ed leaves of cocoanut palm with tabby 
o| gold cotton novelty yarn. 

Bottom: Pandamus bag with han- 
dies of raffia, seashell clasp. Mats, left 
to right: warp of natural jute, weft of 
shredded palmetto dyed rust and light 
brown, tabby, dark brown jute. Warp, 
coral with Metlon, brown, aqua and 
gold novelty cottons, weft of %” 
bamboo. Warp, natural jute, weft, 
dyed palm leaf and raffia tabby. 


Weaving with Florida’s Native Materials 


By HELEN HENDERSON 


Native materials for weaving grow 
in abundance throughout most of the 
United States. They can be found 
along the highways, the lakes, in the 
swamps, on undeveloped land, in for- 
mal gardens, in backyards, along the 
seashore, on farms, in cities and even 
the desert will contribute a few speci- 
mens. There seems to be no limit to 
the variety of materials that can be 
used in weaving or where they may 
be found and there is a special pleas- 
ure in discovering or growing one’s 
own. It is a proud weaver who can 
say, when her work is admired, “I 
made it from some grass I picked 
along the road,” or “I grew this in 
my garden.” 

Throughout the ages imaginative 
men have used grasses, vines and 
leaves to make their homes, their 
clothing and their utensils. The first 
known bit of pottery was formed by 
some ingenious man (or more likely 
a woman) who wove a basket of reeds 
and filled it with wet clay. The Amer- 
ican Indians were expert weavers of 
tree branches, honeysuckle vines, 
grasses, canebrake and the leaves of 
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complex designs. Today we have the 
plants they used and many others. 
With perseverance we can extract 
fibers from the Joshua tree, or 
ramie, pineapple, sansevieria and oth- 
er plants, or we can buy raffia, bam- 


boo, mahogany and an ever-growing 
variety of splints which dealers have 
cut to special size. But this article 
is not concerned with materials which 
are difficult to process or which may 
be bought in the open market ; this is 
an attempt to interest weavers in 
materials which they can gather with 
ease, dry and season properly in their 

Below: Left, screen with warp of 
brown, gold, yellow and red chenille ; 
weft of inner peel bamboo with gold 
novelty cotton. Right, screen, warp of 
aqua, coral, metallics, green and 
brown novelty yarn with weft of 
painted inner peel of bamboo. 

Lamp, warp of rayon and Metlon 
in shades of turquoise, gold and silver 
with weft of 4” mner peel of bamboo 
painted white and tabby of white 
rayon and gold metallic. 

Mat on table, navy, beige and wine 
cotton warp with weft of reeds from 
palm grass and umbrella plant. 

Rug, natural jute warp; weft of 
brilliantly dyed and shredded palm- 
etto leaves in shades of yellow, rust, 
orange, tangerine, gold end natural 
with flossa knots of Juta-cord in two 
shades of green, gold, black, brown 
and rust. 
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own homes and weave with minimum 

effort. 
Native 

roughly 


divided 
classifications : 


materials can be 


into six 


grasses, leaves, vines, wood and 
fibers. 
GRASSES 


This category includes such a va- 
riety of grasses, sedges, rushes, canes 
and reeds that it is impractical to list 
them individually. Not all grasses are 


weaveable, such as the sawgrass 
which grows in the Florida Ever- 


glades and which has the characteris- 
tic implied by its name. However, 
most grasses can be woven if three 
simple rules are followed. Sometimes 
only the stem, or stalk, can be used, 
as in the teasel. Some grasses may 
be woven with slender leaves or un- 
opened seed pods attached to the stem 
and although smooth stems may be 
preferred nodular ones add interest 
and variety. 

The weaver will do well to experi- 
ment with plants 


growing locally 


rather than wasting time yearning 
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for plants from other sections of the 
country. Wheat, rye, oats, and bar- 
ley may be gathered in the farmbelt, 
Johnson grass in the Southwest, river 
cane (with stems resembling bam- 
hoo) along the canals and rivers of 
Florida, sedges and bullrushes from 
Georgia swamps, seaoats waving in 
the winds of the Eastern seaboard, 
silky bear grass in the mountains of 
North Carolina, Pampas grass in the 
wide, open spaces, the list is long 
and the distribution of plants is wide- 


spread. Some grasses are so thin 
stemmed a dozen or more must be 


used together; other sturdy, thick- 
stemmed canes are strong enotigh to 
weave into heavy screens which will 
stand without support. Some plants 
may be dyed; others should not be 
dyed because they retain their sub- 
dued native coloring, changing to 
mellow browns or gray greens after a 
period of time. In both instances their 
strength and flexibility are perma- 
nent. 

In cutting and curing ;all .these 


Plumosa palm, with delicate fronds. 


plants it is essential to follow certain 
rules : 

1. Pick the material at the height 
of its maturity. This varies according 
to the plants, but generally the prop- 
er time is when seed pods have 
formed or when the tips of leaves be- 
gin to turn brown. The plant should 
be strong and vigorous and have 
reached its maximum coloration. 

If gathered too soon the plant will 
be weak and characterless. If gather- 
ed too late it will be dull and brittle. 
Sharp tools should be used in cutting 
and the harvesting completed with 
care. Materials should be tied in bun- 
dles which will lie flat, without bend- 
ing, during transportation. Strip or 
cut away unwanted material before 
drying. After experimenting you may 
find that now is the best time to cut 
the plants to proper size for weaving, 
allowing a small fraction for shrink- 
age, but if your harvest is not bulky 
and if you have sufficient space it is 
wise to delay cutting for size until 
later. 

2. The material must be cured prop- 
erly. Most plants should be dried 
slowly indoors for two to three weeks. 
Slow drying indoors permits the 
plants to retain much of their color 
while quick drying in the sun browns 
and weakens the material. If grasses 
are piled closely, or in a heated room 
without proper ventilation, they will 
mold. An ideal arrangement would 
be drying racks made of chicken wire, 
or old screening, in an enclosure pro- 
viding circulation of air and ample 
space to permit evaporation to take 
place evenly. If the material dries 
slowly and steadily it will be pliable. 
Thin stemmed grasses dry in a week 
but heavy, succulent ones require as 
much as three weeks. 

When thoroughly dry the material 
should be tied in bundles and either 
suspended in a convenient out-of-the- 
way spot, or stacked neatly in a stor- 
age place which has been selected 
carefully. A damp basement or a hot, 
unventilated attic is not desirable. 

3. The material should be damp- 
ened before it is used in weaving. At 
least several hours before weaving, 
but preferably the night before, the 
plants should be dampened thorough- 
ly. Excess water should be shaken 
from them and the material rolled in 
newspapers or an absorbent cloth, 
such as a-bath towel. The plants 
should not be water soaked. If too 
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much water is absorbed the finished 
product will be too loosely woven, for 
shrinkage will occur as it dries. 
Usually soaking for 15 minutes, or a 
thorough spraying with a needle hose, 
will suffice for wetting any material, 
but experimentation will teach the 
proper amount of dampening to in- 
sure suppleness. 

Try to estimate your needs and 
prepare only as much material as you 
will need for one day. If you have 
dampened too much, let it dry. It can 
always be redampened but it will be- 
come moldy if not used in a short 
time. 

It is well to cut the material in 
lengths you will require for weaving 
before dampening the material. Then 
when weaving begins the work pro- 
gresses quickly and the weft can be 
handled with ease. However, if the 
material is short and approximately 
the correct length it may be woven 
first and then trimmed as you weave. 

Heavy canes and reeds require no 
dampening before weaving and some 
of them may be cured very satisfac- 
torily out-of-doors. 

Many round, fleshy or hollow stem- 
med grasses must be flattened be- 
tween thumb and forefinger as they 
are woven. This is particularly true 
of grains, such as wheat. Fine stem- 
med grasses should be grouped for 
strength. Some material is so pliable 
it may be woven as a continuous weft, 
lapping the beginning of one length 
over the end of the other, but the 
majority of plants in this category 
should be inserted as individual weft 
shots. Care should be taken in al- 
ternating stem ends to avoid uneven- 
ness in the finished product. 

Do not limit yourself to ordinary 
grasses but look around your gar- 
den, take a walk in the country or 
along the seashore, gather samples 
and try them out. Mrs. Grace Evans, 
one of our guild members, experi- 
mented most successfully with the 
umbrella plant (Cyperus alternifoli- 
us) from her garden. It has a long, 
reedy stalk which resembles the 
Egyptian papyrus. Mrs. Evans first 
used whole stems for a screen, but 
these were too thick for weaving into 
table mats. She tried splitting the 
stems lengthwise and dropped them 
to the ground, in full sunlight. A 
surprising thing happened as she 
watched. Instead of remaining split, 
the edges came together and formed 
smaller reeds. Left in the sun to dry 
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they burned a rich brown. Mrs. 
Evans tried splitting her umbrella 
plant stems into smaller and smaller 
parts, securing thinner reeds, all of 
them flexible and strong. Brought in- 
doors to dry, the original bright gar- 
den green changed to a soft tan- 
green. The stems. can be harvested 
twice a year, causing no harm to the 
plant and providing an ample supply 
of reeds for mats. 

Another day while Mrs. Evans was 
cutting out old stalks of mock ginger 
root (Hedychium coronarium, also 
called China Shell plant) from a 
dense clump which towered above 
her, she noticed that the stems were 
nrade up of layers of satiny, whitish- 
green substance. They were easily 
separated and she laid them in the 
sun. Promptly the layers began curl- 
ing into reeds as the umbrella stems 
had done. She moved them indoors 
for slower drying and to retain as 
much as possible of their original 
color. 

Discoveries such as these will give 
almost as much pleasure as in weav- 
ing them successfully. 


LEAVES 

This is a broad category for it 
covers such varied leaves as pine nee- 
dles, corn husks and the large fans 
of cabbage palms. 

The general rules given above 
should be followed but there are cer- 
tain important exceptions which will 
be noted. Here again, the weaver may 
find much material in the garden. 
Tris, daylily and gladiolus leaves are 
weavable and each locality may pro- 
vide many plants which will furnish 
long, supple leaves suitable for cer- 
tain projects. For instance, in the 
garden of Mrs. Malcolm Fraser, an- 
other of our weavers, there grows a 
plant which we call palm grass. It is 
neither a palm nor grass and no one 
seems to know its proper name, but 
as the plant develops leaves appear 
which resemble the first two leaves 
of a young palm tree. They are 24 
to 30 inches long and taper gradually 
toward the center to a width of six 
inches. They can be cut in strips and 
are so pliable they may be used as 
continuous weft or as a tabby to bind 
less flexible material. The pliability 
of the leaves is increased by soaking 
in salt water immediately after they 
are gathered. 

The midrib of most leaves should 
be removed by slitting on each side 
with a strong needle or pin. These 





midribs can be used also, as a gen- 
eral rule, either alone or added to the 
leaves. 

For the weaver who wishes to make 
pine needle mats, only the needles 
of the long leaf pine (P. palustris) 
should be used. Short pine needles are 
a nuisance to weave and will not en- 
dure. The needles of the Australian 
pine will shred into small sections as 
they are handled. Long leaf pine nee- 
dles vary in length from 10 to 18 
inches and although they may be 
gathered at any time of the year they 
are a richer, deeper brown and more 
pliable if gathered in the autumn. By 
using three needles (each with its 
subdivision of three) and inserting 
in the shed on one side of the mat, 
then inserting another three in the 
same shed on the opposite side, the 
natural tapering of the needles as 
they overlap in the center will make 
an even weft. Since the needles are 
smooth and inclined to slide it is well 
to fasten them securely by using tab- 
by yarns which are soft and cling to 
the needles. 

Palms and palmettos furnish inter- 
esting specimens for the weaver, but 
there is a difference in gathering the 
fan leafed species from the pinnate 
or feather-leafed ones. Most popular 
for weaving are the long-leafed cocoa- 
nut, cabbage, date and cocos plumosa 
palms and the scrub palmetto. The 
leaves of the pinnate palms may be 
left on the trees until matured and 
turned to a deep brown color. If they 
are cut while green and cured in- 
doors they will be equally beautiful 
but a soft grayish-green in color. The 
fan-shaped cabbage palm and palmet- 
to require special handling. Only the 
unopened young leaf next to the bud- 
leaf should be gathered for weaving 
purposes. This should be cut at the 
right time only; that is, when about 
three inches of the stem shows above 
the wrapper. Care must be taken for 
the leaf is tightly folded and presses 
against the budleaf. If the bud is cut 
the tree will die, but this can be 
avoided by pulling the two leaves 
apart, bending the one to be gathered 
and cutting it in the arc, leaving a 
short stem end for easy hanging in a 
storage spot. These leaves will cure 
light cream in color and are soft and 
flexible, if the fronds are separated 
(leaving them attached to the stem 
but separated as far as the midrib), 
permitting circulation of air. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Mrs. Edward H. Cooley, daughter 
of the late Marguerite P. Davison. 


Heirloom 


Linens 
By FRANCES FURNISS 


Housed in a historic old mansion 
in Portland, Oregon, is a unique col- 
lection of about one hundred exam- 
ples of rare old handwoven linens. 
The collection is from the estate of 
the late Marguerite Porter Davison; 
the mansion is the headquarters of 
the Arts and Crafts Society of Port- 
land. The gift was arranged through 
Mrs. Davison’s daughter, Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Cooley of Portland. 

An open house and exhibit was 


Reading down. Blue and white 
linens. Left, pillow bolster lined with 
white. Right, tablecloth. Dyed with 
indigo, woven of handspun linen. 

Tablecloth, four roses and block in 
circle design. Doublhe-faced twill. 
White cotton warp, gray linen weft. 

Tablecloth, diamond and basket 
weave, French Huguenot design. 
White cotton warp, 50 ends to inch, 
gray handspun linen weft. 
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held October 16, 1957, at the Society’s 
headquarters to acquaint local hand- 
weavers and others interested in fine 
craftsmanship with this important 
collection. A steady stream of visitors 
came to admire and study the varied 
fabrics woven in Pennsylvania, some 
predating the Revolutionary War. 

Many people may wonder why this 
weaving school in the Northwest re- 
ceived these eastern heirloom linens 
from one of the country’s foremost 
weavers. The background of this 
weaving center helps to explain its 
selection. 

The Arts and Crafts Society in 
Portland was founded in 1906 by 
Mrs. Lee Hoffman, a former Boston- 
ian who had been associated with the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. 
While the Arts and Crafts Society 
was well-established in England and 
had chapters in many large cities 
there, the chapter in Boston and the 
one in Portland were the only two 
branches in the United States at that 
time. 

In the beginning, amateur work- 
ers in metal, jewelry, woodcarving, 
weaving, bookbinding and _ other 
crafts were invited to join the So- 
ciety. All the craftsmen worked to- 
gether in a studio building adjacent 
to Mrs. Hoffman’s home on Barnes 
Road in a wooded section of the hills 
west of Portland. 

A mounting interest in weaving 
prompted the Society to hold a sum- 
mer course in the craft in 1926. After 
finishing that course, Mrs. Hoffman 
decided to take further classwork in 
weaving at Berea College in Ken- 
tucky, and later on in California. 
When she returned to Portland, she 
organized the weaving department, 
and eight looms were purchased. That 
was the beginning of the present 
weaving department which has ex- 
panded many times along the way. 

Through the years the Arts and 
Crafts Society has contributed much 
to the cultural life of the community. 
Its courses have aided hundreds of 
students, many of whom have become 
master craftsmen. It helped organize 
the Museum Art School and for a 
time contributed funds to it for schol- 
arships. The Society has arranged 
numerous exhibits and its members 
have lectured at high schools, col- 
leges, libraries, the Art Museum, and 
at other public gatherings. 

Mrs. Hoffman continued as presi- 
dent of the steadily expanding group 
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At exhibition of the Davison collection at the Arts and icra Tacks in 
October, 1957. Left, blue and white plaid from Davison collection. Center, 


black and 
ways with old drafts.” 


The collection is displayed tm glass cases at the 


white checked coat woven by Mrs. 
Right, blue and white heirloom linen tablecloth. 


A. J. Rossi, example of “new 


Arts and Crafts Society 


headquarters where it is available to all interested persons for study and refer- 


ence on days when weaving classes 


are in session or by special arrangements. 


Weaving classes also are studying these textiles. 


for 20 years. Inevitably space in the 
Barnes Road Workshop became too 
cramped for the many artists and 
craftsmen who were active in the 
group. In 1934 spacious new head- 
quarters were established on the top 
floor of the Kraemer Building in 
downtown Portland. Attendance in- 
creased so much that the weaving 
class had to be divided into two 
groups, a pattern that is followed to- 
day in the Society’s own building, ac- 
quired in 1952. 

Ruth Clark is the teacher in charge 
of the day classes. She received her 
training in Norway and Sweden at 
several schools including the famous 
Brunssons School of Weaving, Stock- 
holm. The evening class is under the 
direction of Hollis Johnston Beasley, 
who studied weaving at Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. 

Besides weaving, classes are taught 
in jewelry making, pottery, metal- 
work, enameling on metal and wood- 
carving, according to the demand. 

The Davison linen collection is 
stored in a series of glass-front cabi- 
nets adjacent to the weaving room, 
where it is available for study and ref- 


erence. It consists of about one hun- 
dred pieces of fine handwoven table- 
cloths, napkins, handkerchiefs, door 
towels, pillow bolsters, bedsheets, 
counterpanes, and feed sacks. They 
were woven on looms ranging from 
simple 4-harness looms to multiple 
harness. and draw-looms which 
damask could be woven. 

The weavers were of varied origins. 
Most of them came from southwest 
Germany and settled in the fertile val- 
leys of southern Pennsylvania, where 
they continued their European hand- 


on 


crafts. Others were Mennonites and 
French Huguenots, who also were 
skilled weavers. All lived simply, 


without luxuries; most were deeply 
religious. Their fabrics reflected their 
way of life—plain in color, yet pains- 
takingly detailed. 

These early weavers raised their 
own flax, did their own spinning, and 
colored their own thread with natural 
dyes, using indigo for blue, madder 
for red, and walnut hulls for a dark- 
ish yellow. The process was slow and 
tedious, yet these pioneers found time 
to weave all their own clothing, their 
household fabrics and even the sacks 
they used for grain. 
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Mrs. Davison, one of the foremost 
weavers of our time, dedicated her 
life to interesting other people in the 
art of weaving. Her own weaving 
career started soon after she accepted 
a position in 1912 as accountant in the 
business office of Berea College, Ken- 
tucky. By 1914 she had learned so 
much about weaving that she became 
assistant to the weaving teacher, Mrs. 
Anna Ernberg. Mrs. Davison began 
to collect weaving patterns of the old 
designs in use in the locality and her 
mathematical mind was_ intrigued 
with the many combinations of tread- 
lings which could be worked out on 
her own looms. Soon she felt a need 
for publishing these old pattern drafts 
so that they would be available for 
teaching others to weave. 

From this beginning, her book A 
Handweaver’s Pattern Book was de- 
veloped and published in 1944, The 
demand for this classic, which inter- 
preted the old patterns in terms of 
4-harness threadings and also in- 
cluded many of her original designs, 
was so great that a revised edition had 
to be printed in 1950. The demand 
continues. 

Mrs. Davison had boundless energy 
and enthusiasm. Her days were filled 
with teaching, weaving, collecting old 
weaving patterns and handwoven fab- 
rics which she studied and tran- 
scribed for other weavers. She en- 
gaged in long and painstaking re- 
search before publishing her book of 
patterns. These activities were man- 
aged very capably, notwithstanding 
her first consideration was for her 
family, consisting of her husband and 
four children. Her daughter, Mrs, 
Cooley, recalls that when she was a 
child her mother not only wove the 
fabrics for her dresses but did all the 
dressmaking too. 

During the many years that Mrs. 
Davison and her family lived in 


(Continued on page 53) 


Reading down. Door towel, typical 
of those used in Pennsylvania German 
homes. The best linen and workman- 
ship was used in making these towels. 
Plain weave, fringe knotted in dia- 
mond design. Embroidery in blue and 
red. Marked “L Z 1829.” 

Feed sack. Warp dyed yellow with 
stripes of white, blue and brown, 
vegetable dyes. Weft, yellow linen. 

All linen tablecloth in M’s and O’s. 
Fringe made on tape from a tape 
loom, faggotted on edge. 
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When considering design in rela- 
tion to a fabric we do not mean only 
its appearance. The designer-weaver 
cannot lose sight of the necessity of 
sound construction and the suitability 
of the fabric for the purpose. He must 
also consider, if the fabric is designed 
for sale, how to achieve the best 
quality for a given price. 

Ideas for design are all around you. 
I’ve picked them up, for instance, 
from arrangements of vegetables in 
the grocery store, as I mentioned in 
my article, Design Variations in 
Simple Textures in the Winter 1956- 
1957 issue of this magazine. Endless 
patterns may appear to you while 
walking along the street and observ- 
ing your surroundings carefully. I’ve 
also discussed sources of ideas in 
other articles including /nspiration 
from New Cotton Threads in the Fall 
1952 issue and Designing in the Reed 
in Spring 1957. 

In the United States textures have 
become the most important expression 
of the designer-weaver of the present 
time, as colonial overshot patterns 
were of the 18 and early 19 century 
weavers. Texture can be defined as 
surface effect. Colors have been pre- 
dominantly monochromatic until re- 
cently but now vibrant opposites are 
appearing more and more frequently. 
Ideas of fabric design have been 
changed by the appearance of new 
fibers and new yarns and also by new 
methods of spinning and twisting. 
Modern architecture with its wide 
expanses of concrete and glass has 
seemed to call for a change from 
earlier fabric designs. One must also 
take into consideration changed eco- 
nomic conditions. Place mats, for ex- 
ample, largely have taken the place 
ot large heavy white linen tablecloths 
partly because of the increasing ex- 
pense of laundering linens. 

Those who travel or often visit ex- 
hibitions and museums probably will 
have noticed that many regions and 
countries have color schemes partic- 
ular to them and rarely found else- 
where. Consciously or unconsciously 
the designer or artist is influenced by 
the climate and light and his sur- 
roundings in general. That is why in 
the West where the light is bright and 
the climate dry you find strong bright 
colors and harsh contrasts, while in 
New England where the climate is 
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By WALTER HAUSNER frequently blending into each other, 


damp, the skies often overcast and with contrasts and vibrations rarely 
mists frequent the colors are muted, found. 
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To translate an idea into a fabric 
is not always simple or easy. There 
is no magic formula to calculate or 
engineer a fabric. If you hear a tech- 
nologist talk about engineering a 
fabric he refers most likely to in- 
dustrial fabrics or certain standard 
constructions but usually not to deco- 
rative fabrics. There are certain fea- 
tures, however, in decorative fabrics 
that can be engineered, like resistance 
to wear, strength, or resistance to 
light or water. This is done mostly by 
selection of yarn, dyestuffs and treat- 
ments and not by formula. The best 
method for a handweaver is still the 
old one of trial and error and the re- 
sulting experience. 

Make it a practice to design for a 
purpose, not just to see if or how you 
can achieve a certain effect, and then 
wonder for what you can use your 
fabric. Remember, as a handweaver 
you have facilities any power loom 
weaver envies. So make use of these 
facilities and don’t waste them. You 
have absolute free picking-order with- 
out any restriction or limitation. You 
are not limited in the number of shut- 
tles you use or when or in what order 
you use them. There is no limit to the 
length of your repeat or how you may 
combine two or more basic repeats 
for overall effect. And you may use 
practically any fiber or yarn on one 
and the same loom and weave fabrics 
in weight from the sheerest gauze to 
the heaviest carpeting. 

I recommend that anybody who 
wants to design start by making 
sample blankets. Here are a few sim- 
ple rules: 

1. Don’t make samples too small. If 
the repeat is a large one the sample 
should always be substantially more 
than one repeat. 

2. Separate samples, wherever possi- 
ble, by a few threads of c mtrasting 
color. 

3. And what ever you do, plan. Be- 
fore you even touch a thread, plan 
what you are going to do and write 
it down step by step. Sample blankets 
can be planned for weave, for tex- 
ture or for color. 

I teach handweavers how to design 
textured fabrics. Whether they are be- 
ginners or experienced I usually fol- 
low the same system. I start with a 
blanket of 8/2 cotton with two con- 
trasting colors and one basic setting. 
At either side of the blanket I put 
one of the two colors pure. In be- 
tween I have various proportions and 
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combinations of the two colors and 
different enterings. On this blanket 
warp I do first several of the basic 
weaves (tabby or twill for example) 
in plain color using. one or the other 
of the warp colors in 8/2 cotton. Then 
| repeat the same weaves but com- 
bine the two warp colors in different 
proportions for weft. The next step is 
to pick the best combinations—that 
is, the best weave pictures—and then 
substitute different yarns, different in 
size, type and color. Such a blanket 
usually gives quite a selection of good 
usable textures. Of course not everv- 
thing will be usable in such a blanket 
but a considerable proportion should 
be. When this blanket is complete, I 
usually select one of the textures and 
make a blanket of colors. As a next 
step students weave a first project, a 
limited yardage. This is important. | 
always insist that a warp be made 
longer than required for the project 
so that experiments in weave, colors 
and texture can be made on the re- 
mainder. 

By this time we have learned a few 
very important and fundamental les- 
fons : 

1. To keep a full and detailed record 
of everything woven, be it ever so 
small a sample. 

2. To keep samples and cuttings of 
your fabrics and identify them prop- 
erly, by cross referencing with your 
records. 

3. How to calculate warp and weft 
requirements. We have discovered 
that it pays not to skimp in the 
amounts of yarn we order. Surplus 
yarns should be properly identified 
for future use. 

Looking over our sample blankets 
we notice that although we have the 
same yarns and settings the hand is 
different if we change the weave. We 
also notice that the longer the floats 
are in the weave, the more threads 
are required to get good cover and to 
have a firm fabric. The reason, of 
course, is that in weaves with longer 
floats the threads can slide over each 
other. We also learned that we have 
to work systematically. We should 
make it a habit to start always at the 
same side of the loom, always with 
the same pedal. We have also seen 
that sometimes a very small change 
or error can change the weave pic- 
ture completely. We might very easily 
get a vertical instead of a horizontal 
stripe if we start with the wrong shed. 
We also got a glimpse of the influence 
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color has on the appearance of a par- 
ticular weave picture or fabric. Just 
change one design, from advancing to 
receding colors, light shades to dark 
ones or vice versa, and observe the 
difference. After this introduction 
most pupils are ready to do a first 
project without any help or to design 
and execute a textured fabric. They 
are also ready to continue to experi- 
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ment by themselves. 

Sometimes I ask a pupil to do 
another such blanket but with dif- 
lerent yarns or a different set or both. 
It can be very surprising how differ- 
ent the identical weaves and color pic- 
tures look when the size of the yarn 
changes. Often I suggest that the en- 
tering in the reed be changed in the 
middle of a blanket, from a straight 
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2 or 3 per dent to some odd and very 
uneven sleying. The 


combined with various novelty and 
results are usu- 


ally fabrics that are surprisingly dif- commercially produced textures. 
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effect yarns make up the majority of 


ferent from the ones with original There are also other ways to pro- 
sleying and have high decorative duce textures: 
value. A. By yarns alone. You can take for 


As a rule I prefer to use jack-type 
multi-harness looms, and whatever | 
intend to weave I enter on as many 
harnesses as possible as I do not like 

lose design possibilities. I always 
allow extra warp for experimentation. 

So far we have discussed only color 
pictures by warp 
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and weft. These 


warp or weft, or both, novelty yarns 
or combinations of straight yarns and 
novelties and get a texture by 
any weave. 

B. By irregular spacing of* yarn in 
warp and weft including multiples in 


using 


heddle, reed and shed. You can use 
just straight varns and achieve the 


texture by adding or subtracting ends 
and/or picks. 

C. Yarn and spacing. You can com- 
bine a variety of yarns and space them 
in a number of ways. 

No fancy weaves are required. 
Most of the best textures can be pro- 
duced in tabby and tabby alone, with 
changes in yarns, colors and spacing. 
The texture weaver need not remem- 
ber fancy enterings or techniques. He 
needs to know only the basic weaves 
of tabby, twill, satin and crepe and 
the mechanics of weaving. 

Following is the layout for my basic 
blankets: No. 1 is woven of 24 ends 
per inch, 8/2 cotton; No. 2 is woven 
of 33 ends per inch, 20/2 cotton and 
20/2 spun rayon. The 
terings are identical. 
a 4-harness 


colors and en- 
The layout is for 
loom. If an 8&-harness 
loom is use all odd repeats are en- 
tered on harnesses 1-4, all even re- 
peats on harnesses 5-8. The following 
harness pairs would work together: 
1-5, 2-6, 3-7, 4-8. We start 
and entering from the right. 
No. 1 is nearest the 
colors are used: 


warping 
Harness 
weaver. Three 
A. Light (this could be natural) . 

B. Medium (this could be a bright 
color like gold, turquoise, green, but 
neutral like beige or 
brown). 

C. Dark (this coul! be black). 

These blankets consist of 9 sections 
of even width. 
less than 27” 
duce the because 
if any section is less than 3” wide you 
cannot see the design properly. 

The following is the plan for the 
sample blanket : 


not a gray, 


If the loom you use is 
in reed you have to re- 
number of sections, 


Section 1. (right of loom) Enter 
straight 1-2-3-4, Color C. 
Section 2. Enter straight 1-2-3-4, 1 


end color A, ] end color C 
in sequence. 
Enter point oS ame 2 


ends color A, 


Section 3. 
2 ends color 
C in sequence. 

Enter zigzag 1-2-3-2-3-4- 
3-4-1-4-1-2, 1 end color A, 
1 end color C, 1 end color 
A in sequence. 

Enter zigzag as section 4, 
color A or B. 

Enter in groups 1-2-1-2-3- 
4-3-4, 2 ends color A, 1 
end color C, 1 end color 
A, 2 ends color C in se- 


Section 4. 


Section 5. 


Section 6. 


quence, 


(Continued on page 51) 
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More than 50 textiles pre-dating 
the Spanish Conquest are included in 
the exhibition, Art of Ancient Peru, 
which will be on view at the Museum 
ot Primitive Art, 16 West 54 Street, 
New York, through May 18. Also 
shown is the largest example of Peru- 
vian featherwork ever to be displayed 
in a museum, a 26-foot wall hanging 
made of the brilliant blue and yellow 
feathers of the Papagayo bird. The 
exhibition includes smaller pieces of 
featherwork on woven backgrounds, 
ceramics, gold pieces and sculpture. 
The textiles are in an unusually good 
state of preservation. 

Probably the most highly developed 
and best known art of the Peruvian 
cultures pre-dating the Spanish Con- 
quest is textile making and embroid- 
ery. The examples from the Nazca, 
Tiahuanaco, Chimu and Inca periods, 
illustrate not only the technical pro- 
ficiency, but the exquisite artistic 
taste and design sense of these 
peoples. 

Pointing out the importance of 
these textiles in his introduction to 
the exhibition catalog, René d’Har- 
noncourt says: “The artistic genius of 
Peru found perhaps its finest expres- 
sion in the textile arts. There is no 
basic technique of weaving known to- 
day that was not practiced in ancient 
Peru, and even in modern times many 
of the technical feats of the Peruvian 
weaver have never been duplicated. 
But more important to us than the 
virtuosity of the ancient unknown 
craftsman is the honesty and direct- 
ness of design which results from his 
close affinity to his medium. 

“The technique of every form of 
decoration influences its style: the 
brush stroke of the painter, whether 
applied to a pottery vase or a tightly 
woven cloth, is likely to reflect the 
curved organic motion of the artist’s 
hand,” Mr. d’Harnancourt continues, 
“Woven patterns, on the other hand, 
since they originate in the crossing of 
vertical and horizontal threads, tend 
to be geometric and to put special 
emphasis on the right angle. Dictated 
by techniques, such basic stylistic 
preferences are, of course, universal ; 
they can be found to some extent 
wherever the specific techniques are 
in use. But the degree and manner of 
their acceptance varies greatly from 
civilization to civilization. In extreme 
cases, it is fascinating to see how the 
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Rare Peruvian Textiles 


very perfection of a given technique 
has stimulated the artist to great ef- 
forts to overcome the natural stylistic 
limitations of his medium. This is evi- 
dent in many oriental textiles and no- 
where more so than in those Euro- 
pean tapestries of the Renaissance and 
saroque periods which, in effect, be- 
came woven paintings. 

“But the Peruvian weaver, whose 
skill and virtuosity compared favor- 
ably with those of the best European 
or Asiatic craftsmen, was seemingly 
never tempted to use his mastery of 
the medium to overcome or disguise 





os 
Quarter section of mantl 








along rigid patterns. 

“The distinction between represen- 
tation and abstraction in Peruvian 
textiles design is a very fine one; cer- 
tainly there is never any attempt made 
to produce the illusion of physical 
likeness as we understand it. For ex- 
ample, the most realistically rendered 
image in Nazca or Tiahuanaco weav- 
ing consists of a number of recog- 
nizable details placed so as to suggest 


their respective positions on the sub- 
ject. Thus, the tail of an animal is at 
the end of the body opposite its head. 
However, the stylization of both body 
proportions and details is usually so 
much influenced by convention and 
technical considerations that we have 





“the 


, pee 





wines 


e. Peru, Central or North Coast. Late inter- 


mediate period, contemporary with Inca expansion, 1300-1500 A.D. Wool and 


cotton, 3734” high by 5834” long. 


the demands of the textile arts. On 
the contrary, he invented a most com- 
plex imagery adapted to emphasize 
the geometric order of the woven pat- 
tern. And the Nazca and Inca civili- 
zations often used this ‘textile’ 
imagery even in the decoration of 
their painted pottery. 

“It therefore does not seem too 
farfetched to conclude that the ancient 
Peruvian artist had a peculiar liking 
for working within a prescribed geo- 
metric system. This general tendency 
(counterbalanced only by the natural- 
istic trend of Mochica and Chimu 
pottery and the unique fluid style of 
Mochica vase painting), becomes 
more rigid as Peruvian art progresses 
through a series of stylistic develop- 
ments. It leads finally to the pre- 
dominantly abstract geometric pat- 
terns of the Inca Empire—which was 
in itself an example of a society drawn 


difficulty in reading the image. Usu- 
ally the rendering is even further styl- 
ized by reducing the number of de- 
tails, and by adjusting the allover 
image in accordance with the omis- 
sion of these details. Thus the design 
of a jaguar, which at one stage still 
has nostrils, legs and claws, may be 
reduced, in another version, to an eye, 
teeth and tail. These details are then 
fitted together as elements of a geo- 
metric pattern which, for the modern 
viewer, seems completely abstract.” 
In his notes in the descriptive cata- 
log, Dr. Junius B. Bird of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History 
points out that the slit tapestry shirt 
illustrated here is made by assembling 
at least nine separate woven fabrics. 
The monkey-like figures with tails are 
probably derived from earlier repre- 
sentations of anthropomorphic cats. 
The others, in spite of their exagger- 
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ations, are either men or man-like 
dieties. All figures are of alpaca wool 
set in a natural tawny colored cotton 
field. Details of the finishing strongly 
suggest that the shirt was prepared 
solely for burial and was never worn. 

The manufacture of textiles in Peru 
probably dates back into the third 
millenium B.C. according to Dr. Bird 
in his foreword to the descriptive 
catalog. For many centuries all fabrics 
were made of cotton with some bast 
fibers. About the beginning of the 
first millenium B.C. the Peruvians 
domesticated the alpaca and the llama 
and began to employ wool in textiles. 
With domestication, variation oc- 
curred in the coloration of the animals 
and the amount of white wool in- 
creased. At this stage, it is believed, 
spinners and weavers must have dis- 
covered that, in comparison with 
cotton, wool was easy to dye and that 
with white wool clear color and hues 
could be obtained. 

A great period of experimentation 
began at that time. Virtually all types 
of plant materials must have been 
tested to see what color effects they 
produced. By the first century A.D. 
Peruvians may well have been the 
best dyers in the world. Some of their 
products when tested by modern 
standards prove as permanent and 
light-fast as the best of today’s. 

It is interesting to note, Dr. Bird 
writes, that at the time this perfec- 
tion was achieved the greatest use of 
color was in embroidery. The artists 
obviously were breaking away from 
the limitations in design which struc- 
tural patterning imposes, and pre- 
ferred the freedom which embroidery 
permits. This was, however, a re- 
stricted phase: the major designing 
efforts were later directed to struc- 
tural patterns. As the techniques re- 
quired for these always restrict what 
can be done with colors and motifs, 
virtually every conceivable manner of 
combining yarns into fabrics was em- 

(Continued on page 57) 


Above. Section of large shirt, 
Coastal area, Middle Horizon, Tiah- 
uanaco style, about 500-1100 A.D. 
Wool wefts, off-white cotton warps, 
interlocked tapestry, 21” high by 12- 
7/8” wide. 

Below. Section of slit tapestry 
shirt. Probably South Coast, late im- 
termediate period, 1200-1400 AD. 
Wool and cotton, 30” high by 40” 
wide. 
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An Ancient Peruvian Loom 
By ELLIN GROSSMAN 


In these days of mechanized power 
looms, the production of fabrics by the 
handweaver stands out as an example 
of individual creativity. The weaver 
on a modern handloom lavishes great 
thought and care on the planning 
and execution of his fabric. He con- 
siders the funct'on of the finished 
piece, the esthetic effects he would 
like to produce, and the means he has 
at his disposal to construct his fabric. 
He selects yarns that are functional 
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and of a pleasing color and texture, 
and considers the various textile con- 
structions possible on his particular 
loom. The 2-harness loom permits 
him a certain range of techniques 
while more complex constructions 
generally require a more complex 
loom. After preliminary planning the 
loom is warped and the weaver 
spends pleasurable hours carefully 
weaving the fabric, seated at his loom 
on a bench and changing the sheds 





Loom set up in a position for weav- 
ing. The weaver maintained warp 
tension by means of a backstrap. 
by means of foot pedals. If he uses a 
table loom his method will be essen- 
tially similar. At length the fabric is 
woven, the warp is snipped, ends 
fringed or hemmed, and yard goods 
cut and tailored into a garment. 
Throughout the process involves per- 
sonal creative effort and decisions on 
the part of the weaver, and the use of 
the loom not only as a machine for 
producing cloth but also as a means 
of esthetic expression. 

Five hundred and more years ago, 
in prehistoric Peru, weavers faced 
the same basic problem: the creation 
of a textile using the particular loom 
available to its best advantage. The 
leom confronting the ancient Peru- 
vian weaver consisted of only the 
barest mechanical essentials, two loom 
bars to hold the warp, two sticks and 
a string to form the sheds. This form 
of loom was employed in several 
ways — with the loom bars fastened 
to pegs driven into the ground, or 
secured on a frame, or, most com- 
monly, as the backstrap loom. The 
weaver sat on the ground and could 
maintain and vary warp tension by 
leaning against a belt or backstrap 
fastened to the ends of the loom bar. 
Although the method of weaving was 
different, the basic principles of fab- 
ric construction were the same, and 
the thinking process of the Peruvian 
weaver must have been similar in cer- 
tain respects to that of the weaver 
today. 

In the collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York is an unusual prehistoric Peru- 
vian loom, remarkable for its fine 
state of preservation and for the fact 
that it shows an elaborate belt in the 
process of construction. From a study 
of this loom it is possible to learn 
something about the way the un- 
known weaver approached the prob- 
lem of creating a textile. 

The total warp length is a little 
over a yard — 38” — and, had it 
been finished, would have been woven 
in its entirety, resulting in a belt with 
four finished selvages. As there was 
no tradition of cutting or tailoring 
fabrics in prehistoric Peru, much 
forethought must have been involved 
in warping the loom in such a way 
that the finished product would have 
exactly the desired dimensions. Only 
1814” had been woven when the weav- 
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and we 
can only guess at the reason for this 
interruption. Perhaps the weaver 
died, and the unfinished belt, still on 
the loom, was buried with the crafts- 
man. Perhaps the belt was intended 
for a person who died before it was 
completed, and it was included in the 
grave in its unfinished state as a mark 
of respect. 


er ceased his, or her, work 


The belt is single faced, warp pat- 
terned construction with warp floats 
on the reverse of the fabric. An in- 
triguing technical feature is the fact 
that the warp floats are not free on the 
reverse side but are caught up and se- 
cured about wefts at intermediate 
points between appearances on the 
surface. 

The warps are of red, purple, yel- 
low, and green or blue-green wool, 
and white or natural cotton. The red 
warps are at all times close to the 
face of the frabric and are least con. 
spicuous on the reverse side. The 
blue-green floats are probably the 
longest ones, but they rarely exceed 
',". These warps appear on the sur- 
face of the fabric only about every 
6”. The white warps seem to float al- 
most as freely as the blue-green 
warps, while the purple and yellow 
warps apparently are of an intermedi- 
ate degree of freeness. 

The loom width varies only from 
111/16” to 134”, in which a total 
of 290 warps are used, which gives an 
average of 165 warps per inch. Due 
to the number of warps floating on 
the reverse side, the warp count in 
the woven area is only 40 per inch, 
while the weft count is 25 per inch. 

The design is based on a stylized, 
geometric bird motif, repeated in 
bands with serrated edges running 
diagonally across the fabric. The color 
repeats, which at first glance appear 
to be very simple, are actually regu- 
lated by a definite and complex plan. 
Each basic design unit a single 
bird — is subdivided into five areas 
into which colors are introduced in 
a regular order, resulting in a color 
pattern with subtle variations. 

We cannot be certain exactly how 
the pattern was formed. The heddle 
controls only the 58 red warps, the 
shed rod only the 62 purple warps, 
and the supplementary warps of blue- 
green, yellow, and white lie beneath 
the other sets. The heddle and shed 
rod could not have produced the pat- 
tern sheds and so their exact function 
is uncertain. In view of the fact that 
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Top. Reverse and face of the warp pattern weave. On the face (below), one 
sees the bird motif; on the reverse (above), the warp floats. 


Bottom, Section of the design motif 


stylized geometric birds in profile 


view, placed in diagonal bands with serrated edges. 


290 warps are manipulated in a width 
of about 134”, it is possible that they 
served primarily to keep the most fre- 
quently used warps in order. Origin- 
ally there may have been sticks or 
cords to separate the supplementary 
warps but these would not have been 
functional as shed controls. We must 
conclude that a great deal of patient 
finger manipulation must have been 
involved in creating the pattern. 

The loom was acquired by the Mu- 
seum in 1955. Although lacking exact 
locality data, it is without much doubt 


a product of the Central Coast of 
Peru, possibly from either the Rimac 
or Lurin Valleys, and may date from 
the fifteenth century. At the Museum 
the loom was restored as far as pos- 
sible to its original state. Warps were 
untangled, and broken warps mended 
and pieced if necessary with ancient 
varns resembling the originals in 
color, direction of spinning and 
doubling, and weight. Although the 
the heddle 
lacing still lay across the warps with 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Weaving Center 


for Pasadena Girls 
By KATHARINE A. BARRETT 


Pasadena, California, has a thriv- 
ing center where girls may learn to 
weave. In 1948, the hopeful answer 
“Perhaps we can,” to a wistful re- 
quest from some little girls, led to 
the formation of the club. At first it 
met in a school basement, then in a 
small house and eventually in a very 
modern building, which is fast prov- 
ing to be too small for the eager little 
girls who daily come from school to 
stay till 5 o’clock. There are evening 
activities, also. At first, this was a lo- 
cal club, but the advantages of belong- 
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ing to the Girls Clubs in America be- 
came evident and the local club joined 
this national organization in 1956. 

The program provides cooking, 
sewing, dramatics, ceramics, leather 
work, modeling, baton, several types 
of dancing, art and weaving instruc- 
tion. Outings to the mountains and 
beach and excursions to places of in- 
terest are also included in the pro- 
gram which is open to all girls from 
6 to 16 years of age—regardless of 
race, creed or color. 

The weaving program began in the 





Above. Members of the Pasadena 
Girls Club at work. Left, Mary Maas 
weaving an apron of 10/2 and 20/2 
cotton. Right, Judy Chandler at work 
on a place mat, M’s and O's, using 
carpet warp and cotton rug yarn. 

Below. Articles woven by club 
members. at back, twill draperies, 
chartreuse and coral cotton; apron of 
carpet warp and drapery cotton; bags, 
10/2 cotton and cotton ratine; log 
cabin place mats, 16-ply blue and 
white market string; towel, 10/2 
mercerized cotton; towel 10/2 mer- 
cerized cotton and light weight roving. 


crowded little house, under the su- 
pervision of Miss Mary Snyder. The 
looms had to be shoved into corners 
when they were not in use to make 
room for other activities. Miss Sny- 
der, a teacher, designer and producer 
of handwoven fabrics, says that it was 
difficult to keep warps undamaged 
and in order in a room that was in 
constant use. 

The present weaving room is used 
exclusively for weaving, and is known 
as the “Web Den.” It is 14’ x 20’ and 
is too small, for there are 14 looms 
kept busy. There are six floor looms, 
all counterbalance ; and six 2-harness 
table 4-harness, jack- 
type loom; and an inkle loom. There 
are ample closets—filled with donated 
yarn, although warp yarn must be 
hought for large projects. There are 
two swifts, a hand winder, as well as 


looms: one 


an electric winder, and two warping 
boards. The warping boards must be 
moved into the hall to use, for there 
is no room in the Web Den for them 
Too many tangles, sore fingers and 
wasted yarn, proved that the electric 
winder should not be used by the 
girls. The instructor tried to have 
all the bobbins ready before the girls 
arrive. 

The projects on the looms are de- 
cided by the wishes of the girls, and 
the yarns available at any given time. 
The desire to make Christmas gifts 
produces mats, woven of rug yarn 
and carpet warp; bamboo mats of 
spaced warps of chenilles, perle cot- 
ton and metallic threads. Bags and 
purses are quickly done on 2-har- 
ness looms, as well as guest towels 
with laid-in, pick-up leno, Spanish 
lace, or Danish medallion, as well as 
designs of the girls’ own planning. 
An effort is made to have one loom 
available on which a group project 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Ancient 
Textiles 


A Fascinating Study 


Harassed guild program chairmen, 
faced with blank spots, might well 
consider an occasional program trac- 
ing the course of textile design. Few 
stories are more fascinating and such 
exploration would give more meaning 
to textiles, past and present, prove 
stimulating to handweavers in search 
of ideas and provide valuable back- 
ground for those who may design 
for the textile industry. 

Everyone interested in textiles is 
profiting from the current increase of 
interest in the history of art and the 
extension of archeological research 
which is contributing to our knowl- 
edge of early textiles. Not only his- 
torians in the field of art but also in 
political, economic and social history 
are studying textiles. They are begin- 
ning to discover that the study of a 
people’s textiles reveals more about 
the way they live than almost any 
other source. 

The study of textiles also reveals 
much about the nations which in turn, 
from the earliest times, dominated in 
production and commerce in textiles. 
\mong recent publications in this 
field are a study of Chinese Patterned 
Silks by Pauline Simmons, associate 
curator of Far Eastern art, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York; 
Bizarre Designs in Silks by William 
Sloman, recent director of the Danish 
Museum of Decorative Arts who has 
done a great deal of research in the 
history of ornament; and Oriental 


Above. Fragment of garment. Silk 
damask with filleted lotus and cloud 
motijs and longevity characters from 
the. Chinese. Found in a 14 century 
Saracenic tomb in Egypt. All exam- 
ples shown, except the Scalamandre 
design, are from the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. 

Below. Aqua damask with floral 
medallions against a swastika diaper. 
Chinese, 20 century. 
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Textiles in Sweden by Agnes Geijer, 
assistant keeper of the Medieval de- 
partment, State Historical Museum, 
Stockholm. There are also Adele 
Coulin Weibel’s invaluable Two 
Thousand Years of Textiles, many 
museum bulletins and brochures and 
publications of such organizations as 
The Hispanic Society of America, 
New York. 

The study of ancient Chinese pat- 
terned silks will reveal a dominant 
influence in world textile design which 
extends to the present day. From the 
time the first rich silks were brought 
out of China, centuries before Christ, 
Chinese design has never ceased to 
fascinate and influence both the East- 
ern and the Western worlds. 

Oriental influence is strong today, 
coming from two directions. The 
work of many contemporary interior 
designers and decorators reflects 
Japanese influence. The Japanese al- 
ways were greatly influenced by the 
Chinese, from the time they saw their 
first Chinese silks, and many of the 
ancient Chinese textiles have been 
preserved in that country. 

With a revival of interest in pat- 
terned textiles and more elaborate de- 
tail in home interiors, Scalamandre 
Silks discover that their reproduc- 
tions of French chinoiseries, 18 cen- 
tury adaptations of Chinese designs, 
are more popular than any of their 
other period styles. English cnhinois- 
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eries, adapted for furniture as well as 
textiles and wallpaper, have never 
lost their charm. 

The Scalamandre silks also include 
reproductions of many European de- 
signs showing not only the Chinese 
but also the influence of Persia and 
India upon western Europe. Enthu- 
siasm for the Indian textiles which 
were first brought to Europe by the 
great trading companies knew no 
bounds ; an “exotic intoxication” one 
writer said, struck the Europeans 
with the sight of color and design 
such as they had not believed existed. 

Beautiful silks, both hand and 
power woven, are again coming from 
the great silk centers of the past— 
Japan, India, Thailand, Italy, France 
and England. Rich brocades are be- 
ing woven in Hong Kong, by exiled 
Chinese weavers, using the beautiful 
traditional Chinese designs which are 
winning acceptance as high fashion 
fabrics. Indian textiles at last year’s 
World Trade Fair and at the great 
exhibition of Indian Textiles at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1955 im- 
pressed New York almost as force- 
fully as they had Europeans in an 
earlier day. 

One of the surprises in the textile 
world, following World War II was 
the revival of the demand for silk, in 
the face of the rise of synthetics. This 
was strongly in evidence at the meet- 
ing of the International Silk Congress 





Scalamandre reproduction of a 
French 18 century chinoiserie dam- 


ask. Louis XV period. 


in New York in the fall of 1951 and 
a great impetus was given to the in- 
terest in silk by the great retrospec- 
tive exhibition, Two Thousand Y ears 
of Silk at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, first shown to the congress 
members. The demand has continued 
in the face of silk scarcity partly re- 
sulting from political conditions in the 
Orient. 

Archeological discoveries of the 20 
ceniury along the ancient silk routes 
brought to light fragments of silks of 
the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-220 
A.D.), thought to be the first which 
China sent to the West. Silk weaving 
was practised in China for many years 
before Christ, but nothing was sent 
out of the country until the Han 
rulers established foreign trade. Miss 
Simmons, in Chinese Patierned Silks, 
has presented a correlated report of 
recent archeological discoveries and 
considered certain representative tex- 
tiles. She takes one from the earliest 
known fragments through the 17 cen- 
tury when floral arabesques or 
meanders “probably represent the last 
major innovation in Chinese textile 
design.”” She comments on certain 
fragments which are of such inferior 
quality that some scholars doubted 
they were Chinese. These probably 
are fragments of Chinese silks made 
“for export only” when the demand 
became so great that the Chinese had 
difficulty meeting it. Her discussion 
of early design and techniques and 
the Chinese influence on other coun- 
tries should lead weavers into further 
exploration of other sources men- 
tioned in the bibliography for her 
study. 

From the time Chinese figured 
silks, with their exquisite colors and 
variety of design, were first seen out- 
side China the demand from both 
East and West was insatiable, coming 
from wealthy nomad tribes and so- 
phisticated Greeks and Romans. For 
more than seven centuries, Miss Sim- 
mons notes, these silks lured the 
Roman Empire to “riotous extrava- 
gance and costly wars.’”’ The Chinese 
lost their silk monopoly when the 
secret of silk culture was smuggled 
into India and other countries. Monks 
brought silk worms from China to the 
Emperor Justinian who established 
silk culture in the Roman Empire. 
Great silk industries arose in India, 
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Linen damask. Possibly Flemish. 
Late 17 or early 18 century. 


Japan, Iran, the Byzantine Empire 
and the Saracen Empire, which ex- 
tended from Egypt to Spain. 

In medieval times silk manufac- 
tures were established in Italy, where 
Venice and Lucca were great centers, 
and later in France and England. 
However, the demand for Oriental 
textiles continued, even though legis- 
lation at one time in Italy and other 
countries excluded imports in order 
to protect national industries. Wars 
continued to be fought over the im- 


mensely profitable silk trade and 
commerce in silk provided the wealth 
of many nations. The merchants’ 


wealth at the end of the Middle Ages 
laid the foundation for the Renais- 
sance and its splendors. Until the be- 
ginning of the present industrial sys- 
tem handwoven silks, both Eastern 
and Western, were the basis of great 
commercial wealth. 

Chinese designs continued their ap- 
peal, from the most primitive to the 
most sophisticated, with entrancing 
combinations of the two styles. They 
have descended to the present time 
from Iran and Japan, from Byzantium 
tc Sicily, and from the Saracen king- 
doms. From a late Gothic period, for 
instance, a whole collection of designs 
irom the pointed oval motif of the 
Chinese, later called the pomegrante 
is still in favor. 

Mr. Slomann in Bizarre Designs in 
Silks presents a group which appear- 
ed in Europe around 1700 for which 
he believes designs originated in In- 
dia. The many textiles illustrated in 
this book “will make manifest the 
charm—so difficult to put in words— 
of the bizarre and enigmatic design of 
this group of textiles.” Here can be 
found a comprehensive discussion of 
the influence of India on Europe dur- 
ing the medieval period and the first 
centuries after the great discoveries. 
Gold from America was sent to India 
and other Far Eastern countries to 
import their luxurious fabrics to 
Europe. In the meantime European 
countries began to manufacture silks, 
notably Italy, but by the beginning of 
the 17 century, there was a “miser- 
able stagnation” in European design. 
It has been noted elsewhere that the 
exclusion of silk imports by certain 
European countries to protect their 
own manufactures had an unfortunate 
effect upon their designs. Interchange 
of ideas was stimulating to designers 
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of all countries. 

The passion for Indian textiles was 
aroused by the “almost explosive ex- 
pansion” of the English East India 
Company with its wealth of imports. 
These bizarre silks represented de- 
signs of Chinese, Indian, Persian, and 
Saracen origin, adapted by many de- 
signers in different countries. Euro- 
pean designs of the 17 century also 
were sent to India for reproduction 
and copied in China for fabrics which 
were returned to Europe. 

In Oriental Textiles in Sweden 
Miss Geijer, called attention to the 
discovery of a large number of Ori- 
ental weavings and embroideries in 
ancient Swedish churches. The 
Swedes traded with the Orient from 
the days of the Vikings, through 
Russia. Sweden is unusually rich in 
old textiles, especially from medieval 
times, many of which were preserved 
in old churches, Miss Geijer points 
out. This was partly due to Sweden’s 
unusual freedom from the ravages of 
war and partly to the tolerant attitude 
of the Swedish church during the Re- 
formation which allowed the use of 
church vestments and _ ecclesiastical 
textiles of all kinds. Large ecclesiasti- 
cal textiles of later periods, not so 
well-known, were gifts to churches 
from important persons. They might 
be new, including somewhat incon- 


gruous Mohammedan prayer rugs 


and Chinese hangings, or they might 
be gifts of discarded robes which were 
made into vestments for the clergy. 
Often garments which had ceased to 
were given to the 
churches. Great treasures have been 
found in many Swedish churches. 
Other discoveries of rare Oriental 
textiles were made in government 
archives. Communciations from Ori- 
ental governments were inclosed in 
sacks of more or less costly cloths, 
depending upon the rank of the 
person to whom the document was 
sent. Other countries, it was suggest- 
ed, might make similar discoveries in 
their archives. 


be fashionable 


Most of the Russian banners, cap- 
tured by Charles XII in his cam- 
paigns of 1700-1709 were found to 
be made of Chinese damask. The 
as well as other Oriental 
and European countries had succumb- 
ed to the appeal of Chinese textiles 
from their first sight of them. 

Swedish trade with Russia began 
as early as the 9 century and a 
Swedish empire was established there 
in 862. The Swedish colonists were 
known as rus or ross from the 
Swedish district of Roslagen from 
which many came. The word Russia 
was derived from that source. 

[t is difficult to identify the patterns 
of ancient times as to country of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Handweavers at work on the theatre curtain in the Liebes studio. 





Dorothy Liebes Designs Fabrics for U. S. 
Theatre at the Brussels World’s Fair 


When Edward 1). Stone, architect 
of the United States Pavilion at the 
Brussels World’s Fair, paid a visit to 
Dorothy Liebes’ studios in New York 
City some months ago, a handwoven 
white cotton and gold Lurex panel 
engaged his eye. Here was a design— 
the Liebes’ 4rgonaut—perfectly in 
line with his desire to select repre- 
sentations of the fine American crafts- 
manship to furnish the Pavilion. 
Donald Oenslager, stage designer, and 
Jean Dalrymple, director of the New 
York City Center Theatre, retained 
to assist in theatre production at the 
Fair, concurred with Mr. Stone that 
the white basketweave, with its broad 
horizontal bandings of gold, belonged 
on-stage in the Pavilion’s Theatre for 
the Performing Arts, which will open 
in Brussels about May 1 with a show- 
ing of the Todd A-O film, South Pa- ae 
cific. The Fair is scheduled to oper 5 _ 
April 19. 
The curtain was commissioned and 
The Dobeckmun Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of non- 
tarnishing metallic yarns, cooperated 
with the U. S. State Department in 
supplying 140 pounds of Lurex. Mrs. PP 
Liebes’ weavers set up their warps, Shuttles used in weaving theatre curtain, with bobbins of different kinds of 
threaded their shuttles and 1,200 gold metallic and clipped white cotton yarn. | 
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man-hours later, 22 panels—each 9 
yards long, 54 inches wide—were 
joined together to form the curtain, 
luxurious and dramatic in its sweep, 
for the 74-foot stage of the 1,100-seat 
theatre, with a color scheme of gold, 
white and red. 

Mrs. Liebes explains that Argo- 
naut is designed to reflect the ebullient 
optimism of the American character. 
Five types of gold metallic are used 
for the gleaming weft stripes in the 
white cotton warp together with weft 
bandings of clipped white cotton: a 
1/8” gold soutache; a 3/8” gold 
braid; a 3/8” flat-fold Lurex MM 
(Metalized Mylar) ; 1/16” gold MM 
yarn and a fine gold guimpe. 

Mrs. Liebes also designed the case- 
ment cloth for the glass walls of the 
Theatre. Twenty-five hundred yards 
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of this fabric will be power woven, 
and given to the U. S. Government by 
Kandell, Inc., 


of New York. 


textile manufacturers 


Designer - W avers 
of Washington, D. C. 


little more than two 
years ago, the Designer-Weavers of 
Washington, D. C. are hardworking 
craftsmen who approach their work 
in a professional spirit and have a 
noteworthy record of sales and 
awards in exhibitions to their credit. 
Members 


Organized 


are interested in ¢ontem- 
porary design. Their work is market- 
ed under the label “A 
Weaver Fabric” as 


Designer- 


well as the 


Curtain for Theatre of the Perform- 
ing Arts. Basketweave, white cotton 
warp, five types of gold Lurex in weft 
stripes used with clipped white cotion. 


weaver's own label. 

In May work will be shown at the 
Domino Shop in Washington. The 
group again will be one of the spon- 
sors, with other crafts organizations 
in the area, of the third annual Crea- 
tive Crafts exhibition at the Smith- 


sonian Institution opening August 
27. This exhibition is open to all 
craftsmen in the District of Colum- 


bia, Maryland and Virginia. It is a 
juried show—strictly juried, since 
only 115 out of 450 entries were ex- 
hibited last year. 

Members provided woven _back- 
grounds for the pieces shown in the 
international Ceramics Exhibition 
held at the Smithsonian in Septem- 
ber, 1957. An exhibition of their 
work was shown at the Art Mart in 
Washington last November which re- 
sulted in successful sales. 

Hortense Amram is the president 
for the coming year. She has become 
known for her ecclesiastical weavings, 
with commissions from synagogues in 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. An ark curtain was included in 
the Contemporary Craft 
Patron Church 
York last year. 

President for the first 


Museum’s 


exhibition in New 


two years 


was Mrs. Ella J. Bolster who has 
been a consistent prize winner in 
American exhibitions. Mrs. Bolster 


studied weaving with Anni Albers 
and Mary M. Atwater and other 
teachers in the United States. She has 
a background of applied art training 
and has worked in art metalwork and 
jewelry. When her husband served as 
American Embassy attache for five 
years she studied and observed weav- 
ing and other crafts in Europe and 
the Near East. She studied for three 
months at the National Arts & Crafts 
College in Tehran, specializing in gold 
brocades and velvets woven by the 
traditional methods. She 
was the iitst foreigner and the first 
woman permitted to enroll. 

Melvin P. Rebhahn was vice-presi- 
dent for the first two years. A student 
of Hal Francisco, he 
works in the contemporary style. He 
won an award in the 1954 Interna- 
tional at Greensboro, North Carolina, 
and at the 1956 Smithsonian Creative 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Moving about : Maria Mundal, who 
has had a studio in Brooklyn, New 
York, for several years, has opened a 
new studio at Huntington Station, 
Long Island, New York. Miss Mun- 
dal is a custom weaver as well as a 
teacher and is now working on tapes- 
tries with old Norse legends as the 
theme. 

Winogene B. Redding is back in 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee as designer 
and supervisor of weaving for the 
Arrowcraft Shop of the Pi Beta Phi 
School, which position she held fer 
16 years before going to Wollaston, 
Massachusetts, in 1948. She is con- 
tinuing to publish Reddigraphs and 
also conducting her yarn business 
from Gatlinburg. She is a former di- 
rector of the craft program and form- 
er president of the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild. 

Harriet May Hagerty, formerly of 
Gloversville, New York, is now in 
New York City with a studio at 25 
East 10 Street where she is con- 
tinuing her yarn business. 


~~ 





Paternayan Bros., Inc., formerly at 
10 West 33 Street, New York, are 
now located in their modernized 
building at 312 East 95 Street, New 
York 28. All business transactions 
will be conducted from their larger 
quarters. Known for fine quality 
woolen and worsted yarns in an un- 
usual color range, this company in- 
troduced a rug loom and a tapestry 
loom to handweavers last year. These 
are upright looms, basically the sim- 
ple type used for centuries for beau- 
tiful rugs and fabrics, with certain de- 
vices added to make the weaving 
easier. The method of warping per- 
mits making a rug twice the length of 
the loom. All types of knotted or 
tapestry rugs as well as combinations 
of knots and flat weaves, including 
Swedish techniques, may be woven on 
these looms, which are made in sev- 
eral sizes. 





The Victoria, British Columbia, 
Hand Weavers’ Guild is celebrating 
its 24 anniversary with a Then and 
Now exhibition and sale June 16-21 
in the Douglas Room of the Hudson’s 
Bay store in Victoria, Canada. This is 
part of the Centennial celebration of 
the Province of British Columbia, 
which was established as the mainland 
Crown Colony of British Columbia by 
Act of Parliament in 1858. In the ex- 
hibition one room will be furnished in 
1858 style, adjoining a modern patio. 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 


News of persons and products, guild 

activities, marketing suggestions, and 

other current happenings in the ever- 
widening field of handweaving. 


There will be demons‘rations of spin- 
ning and different types of weaving. 
The guild began as a branch of the 
weaving department of the Women’s 
Institute of Vancouver Island. One of 
the objectives of the Guild is to en- 
courage the use of native products—— 
wool, flax and vegetable dyes. 





Weavers from five states had 
registered as early as January for the 
workshop sponsored by the North- 
west Arkansas Hand Weavers Guild 
to be held at War Eagle, one of the 
state’s historic villages, April 27-May 
2. Mrs. C. L. Meek of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, will return to conduct it. In- 
formation: Mrs. Blanche Elliott, War 
Eagle Mills Farm, War Eagle, Ar- 
kansas. 





New at the Craftsman’s Fair of the 
Southern Highlands this year will be 
the At Home in Your Home exhibit; 
rooms completely furnished and deco- 
rated with handcrafts both traditional 
and modern. Weaving, metalwork, 
pottery and hand-polished wood will 
be presented in unusual combinations 
of texture, shape and color. The Fair, 
sponsored by the Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild, with members from 
seven mountain states, will be held in 
the City Auditorium at Asheville, 
North Carolina, July 14-18. In addi- 
tion to sales, the Fair features folk 
dancing, ballad singing to the music 
of dulcimer and guitar, folk tales and 
a puppet show. 





Eureka Yarn Company, 109 West 
24 Street, New York 11, is now ob- 
serving its tenth anniversary as a 
source of supply for handweavers. 
When William Hofiman started the 
business at 621 Broadway in 1948 in- 
terest in handweaving was increasing 
and weavers were on tie lookout for 
many different kinds of yarns which 
had been in short supply. Mr. Hoff- 
man made it his business to study 
weavers’ requirements and t» cooper- 
ate with them for special needs. 
Eureka has been selling primarily to 
handweavers ever since. Free samples 


always have been available. In 1957 
Marvin Ticker became associated with 
Mr. Hoffman and the firm is now in 
much larger quarters on West 24 
Street. They handle only surplus 
yarns, of first quality and wide va- 
riety, and, because of their awareness 
of handweavers’ needs and problems, 
have established an excellent record 
for satisfying customers. 





York State Craftsmen have an- 
nounced additional workshops to be 
held in Ithaca, New York, August 18- 
20, preceding the Fair August 21-23. 
These workshops are open to all in- 
terested craftsmen. 

Mrs. Dorothie Lyons of Byron will 
teach spinning. She has done all types 
of spinning but is a specialist in dogs’ 
hair, especially the hair of her prize- 
winning St. Bernards. Visitors to two 
tcrmer fairs will remember her dem- 
onstrations. 

Otto Jiskra of Buffalo State Teach- 
ers College will teach rug hooking, as- 
sisted by John O'’Niel, a_ student. 
George Stark of the same school will 
return for the ceramics workshop. 
Dorothea Hulse and an assistant of 
Los Angeles, California will be in- 
structors in handweaving. 

For information about spinning 
and weaving workshops write Mar- 
jorie Ruth Ross, Ringwood Road, 
Freeville, New York; for informa- 
tion about other fair workshops and 
the YSC workshop at the School for 
American Craftsmen, Rochester (for 
members only), write Mrs. Alton 
Delius, 190 Franklin Street, Buffalo, 
New York. 





One of the echoes from the past ap- 
pearing in home furnishings shows is 
i modern version of the beaded por- 
tiere of the early 1900s. Jack Lenor 
Larsen’s curtain of bamboo and clear 
glass beads was seen in the Brooklyn 
Museum’s Design for the Home show 
and a white beaded curtain from La 
Verne Originals was used in a modern 
executive office, no less, with Jens 
Risom furniture in the National Office 
Furniture Association’s exhibit. 





We have had many inquiries lately 
on pricing and figuring costs for hand- 
woven fabrics. May we recommend 
several excellent articles from back 
issues. The following are by Robert 
G. Hart, who has had much experi- 
ence with marketing craftsmen’s prod- 
ucts: Marketing for Handweavers, 


(Continued on page 43) 
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K yeld 
Juul-Hansen 


If young Kjeld Juul-Hansen had 
not been curious about the operations 
of the textile mill in his native city 
of Elsinore, Denmark, and insisted 
upon a visit there, he doubtless never 
would have found himself in the 
United States some ten years later, 
beginning a career in New York as a 
designer-weaver. When he first saw 
the inside of the mill he was 16 years 
old and his future career was under 
discussion by his family. Textiles, 
however, were not considered. 
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His father’s idea of a career for his 
son was in the public utilities of Elsi- 
nore, of which he had been the direc- 
tor for 40 years. However, after Kjeld 
had seen the mill producing cotton 
and linen cloth, he decided that he 
wanted to work there. Since he was 
so determined in his choice his father 
finally consented to his apprentice- 
ship. 


n Se 


[his was followed by three years 
of study at the Technological Institute 
and two years at the Kunsthavveark 
School, both in Copenhagen. Textiles, 
designing and weaving were his main 
courses of study. Among his first 





“ap 
Kjeld Juul-Hansen in his New York studio. 


commissions in Denmark were a 
handwoven rug for the Elizabeth 
Arden Salon in Copenhagen and ex- 
clusive designs for curtains for the 
Illum department store there. He also 
spent six months with a Danish 
manufacturer of cotton and woolen 
fabrics. 

The New York World’s Fair 1939 
was the occasion for his first visit to 
the United States. He decided there 
were opportunities here for a design- 
er-weaver with his training and ex- 
perience and soon found them. 

In 1940 and 1941 Mr. Juul-Hansen 
designed and wove the upholstery 
used in seven rooms of Marshall 
Field’s “28” Shop in Chicago. In col- 


laboration with the consulting archi- 
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Left, blind with warp of ribbon, 
mohair, jute, chenille. W eft, clear 
plastic rods at intervals, one-fourth 
and one-half inch matchsticks in dark 
blues, beige, black. Right. Warp, 
heavy cotton, rayon and boucle cotton 


1 


in off white, brown tones. ‘eft, white 
matchsticks. 
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He opened a weaving studio in 
New York upon his discharge from 
the army and has been exceedingly 
busy ever since. His richly textured 
handknotted rugs first attracted atten- 
tion and, if he had his choice, he 
would design and weave nothing but 
rugs. Some of these are modern col- 
lectors’ pieces. In addition to indi- 
vidual commissions, he designed a 
collection of carpets for McMillen, 
Inc., in New York. 

He continued to produce fabrics 
for fashion and home furnishings and 
set up a 6-foot loom for blinds. Up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics were de- 
signed for House and Garden’s special 
colors collections in 1956 and again in 
1957, which were shown at the Chi- 
cago Merchandise Mart. He wove 
blinds for the Sibley Lindsey, & Curr 
Company in Rochester, New York, 
and developed a unique design for 
blinds for the showroom of the Tom- 
linson Furniture Company in High 
Point, North Carolina. For the latter 
he used a wool warp and matchstick 
weft, with the blinds in fan-shape. 
They were left unwoven at the top, 
which was joined to the ceiling, with a 
resulting overall spray effect. His 
blinds have been shown at National 


Drapery, cotton and viscose, novelty nub and boucle. Mouse. Busnishinws shows in Mea 


tect, Joseph Platt, he experimented in — 


designing a wide variety of fabrics for PSeviEtiall it. ..- ean rv A arin 
draperies and upholstery. Mr. Platt 


had seen the first examples of Mr. 
Juul-Hansen’s fabrics in a gallery on 
57 Street in New York which was 
featuring industrial design. At this 
time also he designed a collection of 
clothing fabrics for Rodier of Paris to 
be sold only in the American market. 
He was responsible for technical lay- 
out as well as design. 

World War II sent him into the 
U.S. Army where, at Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia, he was attached to the Quarter- 
master Board, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office, as textile technician and 
controller. Just prior to that duty he 
had one of his most strenuous experi- 
ences in America. This was attend- 
ance at a 4-month intensive course in 
civil engineering at the Engineer 
School, University of Kentucky. Here 
he not only was working with grad- 
uate engineers, some with much ex- 
perience, but also, because he did not 
know English well, had to translate 
everything for study. However, he 
finished the course with credit. 


Rug in deep bottle green and Per- 
sian green Smyrna knots. 
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York and have found their way into 
exclusive shops and modern offices. 
Through Joseph Horne of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, he was commissioned 
to design and weave upholstery and 
drapery fabrics for the executive 
offices of The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company of Pittsburgh. He also has 
received commissions for fabrics and 
blinds from Joseph Brasswell, indus- 
trial designer of New York. 

Two spring and two fail collections 
of fabrics for Bergdorf-Goodman, 
New York came from his studio. He 
also designed and wove an exclusive 
series of ties and scarfs for Bronzini, 
Inc., a muffler collection for the Count- 
ess Mara, women’s apparel fabrics 
for Lord & Taylor and Jay Thorpe, 
and men’s fabrics for Knize, Inc. His 
stoles have been popular and his rib- 
Lon fabrics used in many ways. 

In addition to the fabrics for Ro- 
dier, British mills consulted him about 
what was needed for the American 
market. Last vear fabrics for the 
American market produced by the St. 
Andrews Textile Co. Inc., which has 
12 mills in England, were designed on 


Kathryn Wellman 


The death of Kathryn Wellman on 
February 14 in Philadelphia, where 
she had been director of occupational 
therapy for the Institute of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital for many years, 
came as a great shock to craftsmen 
throughout the East whose interests 
she had helped to further through her 
activities in craft organizations. As 
long-time chairman of the design com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance, she arranged many exhibitions 
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his looms. Earlier he developed tweed 
and worsted fabrics for both men and 
women for the I. M. Hunter mills of 
Shetland, Scotland. 


For his own custom woven fabrics 
he uses both natural and synthetic 
fibers and has been experimenting 
wih the newer synthetic yarns. 

Many examples of his textiles are 
found in the permanent collection of 
the Cooper Union Museum, New 
York. He also was represented in the 
exhibition of American fabrics at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1948. 


Right: Two upholstery fabrics. 
Above. Ccral all-cotton warp, light 
cocoanut filling, 8-harness weave. Be- 
low. All cotton, dark green, light 
green and light gray. 


Below: Left to right. Upholstery, 
nylon 65% and wool, oxford gray 
and natural, white nylon. Four-ply 
wool and cotton in black and tur- 
quoise, white 2/4 cotton. Upholstery 
or drapery, 8-harness weave; warp, 
French blue wool, weft, heavy black 
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there not only for Eastern craftsmen 
Lut tor others outstanding in many 
sections of the country. 

The exhibitions at the Art Alliance, 
the result of her “unerring artistic 
judgment and taste,’” not only pro- 
vided a inspiration for 
craftsmen but also aroused wide ap- 
preciation for current work, it was 
noted in the bulletin of the Philadel- 
phia chapter, Pennsylvanian Guild of 
Craftsmen. To quote further, “Miss 
Wellman’s interest did not stop with 
the expert craftsman. She felt that 
there was artistic creativeness in each 


source of 


cotton. Unbroken stripe, warp of 


wool, 8 different shades on an amber 
base, weft of pearl gray heavy cotton, 








struggling craftsman and that artistic 
conception and fine workmanship 
could and should be achieved on the 
amateur level. To that end she work- 
ed for many years on the board of the 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen and 
that of the Philadelphia chapter. 

She was in demand as a speaker and 
as an exacting and fair juror of craft 
shows. No craftsman who ever asked 
her advice was turned aside.” 

Her own handwoven fabrics and 
block prints were high points in many 
exhibitions in Pennsylvania and 
(Continued on page 61) 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


APRIL 


13th National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kansas, 
Art Association. Open to all American craftsmen. Juried. For in- 
formation write Maude G. Schollenberger, 40! N. Belmont Ave., 
Wichita, Kans. Apri! 12-May 19. 

Contemporary Handweavers of Texas, Oberholtzer Hal!, University of 
Houston. Annual meeting and exhibition. April 25-27. 

Fulbright Designers, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
Survey of work by recipients of Fulbright grants in the decorative 
art and design fields. Sponsored by The Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts and the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition serv- 
ice. April 18-June |. 

Contemporary Handweaving II, Mulvane Art Center, Topeka, Kansas. 
April 13-May II. 

Annual Open House & Weaving Exhibit, Arts and Crafts Society, 
Portland, Oreg. April 18. 

Yarn Depot Traveling Exhibit, San Jose State College, c/o Mrs. 
Gladys Vegelman, San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. April 
15-30. 

Universal & International Exhibition, Brusse's, Belgium, Apri! !7-Oct. 


Design for the Home Exhibition 58, Brooklyn, N. Y.. Museum. Through 
April 27. 

Craftsmen of the Chesapeake, Norfolk, Va., Museum. Second com- 
petitive exhibition of work of artisans and craftsmen in Chesapeake 
region. Sponsored by Norfolk Museum and Tidewater Weavers’ 
Guild. April 27-May I. 

Textiles by Designer-Weavers of Washington, D. C. Domino Art Gsl- 
lery, 1626 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. April 2!-May 17. 

Beaux Arts I ith Annual Exhibition, Columbus, Ohio, Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Invitational show of Ohio craftsmen. April 19-May 20. 


5th Annual Handweaving Conference, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
For weavers, art teachers, occupational therapists, recreation di- 
rectors. Special exhibits. Featured speaker, Else Regensteiner. April 
25-26. 

Northwest Arkansas Handweaver's Guild, War Eagle Mil's Farm, War 
Eagle, Ark. Annual workshop. Instructor, Mrs. C. L. Meek, member 
Lincoln, Neb., Guild of Handweavers. Open to non-members. In- 
formation, Mrs. Blanche H. Elliott, above address. April 27-May 2. 

10th Annual lowa Artists’ Show. Des Moines Art Center. Crafts in- 
cluded. April 6-May 4. 

Louisville, Ky., Art Center Annual, J. B. Speed Art Museum. Crafts 
included. Through April 30. 

6th Annual Exhibition 80 of Huntington, W. Va., Galleries. Crafts in- 
cluded. April 27-May 25. 

6th Annual Miami National Ceramic Exhibition, Joe and Emily Lowe 
Art Gallery, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. Selected 
pieces will be circulated by Smithsonian Institution. Through Aoril 
20. 

Handmade in India Today, Lona Beach, Calif., Museum of Art. 
Through April 30. 

Craftsmen's Guild of Pittsburgh, Aris and Crafts Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual exhibition. Through April 29. 

Art of Ancient Peru, Museum of Primitive Art, New York. Through 
May 18. 

Contemporary Architecture, Furniture and Decoration, Corcoran Gal- 
lery, Washington, D. C. April 19-June 22. 

Swedish Textiles Today, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Opens April 19. 

American Craftsmen, 1957.* Newcomb College, Tulane University 
New Orleans, La. Apri! 13-May 4. 

Burmese Embroideries.* Addison Gallery of Art, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. Through April 22 

Designed in Holland.* Edinboro, Pe., State Teachers College. Through 
April 27. 

Finnish Crafts.* Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. April 20-May 
il. 

Good Design in Switzerland.* Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
April 13-May 4. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.* Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, 
Tenn. Through April 22. 

Nylon Rug Designs.* Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Texas. April 
20-May 15. 

12 Scandinavian Designers.* Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Through 
April 27. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Parson Library, Northern 
Illinois State College, DeKalb. Through April 22. 
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CONFERENCES 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The Grandeur of Lace, and 
Silhouettes in Silk. Closing dates indefinite. 

The Arts of Norway.t Davenport, lowa, Municipal Art Gallery. 
Through Apri! 30. 

Style and Security.t Grand Rapids, Mich., Art Gallery. April 16-May 
17. 


. Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: Textiles Used in the Colonial 


National Shrines, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va.; 
Symbol of the Rose as Used in Textile Design, Carnegie Library, 
Albany, Ga.; 200 Years of Textile Design, East Carolina Art 
Society, Greenville, N. C.; Baroque Textiles of the Louis XIV 
Period, Indiana Memoria! Museum, Bloomington, Ind.; Textiles 
Used in the Post-Revolutionary National Shrines, Western Ken- 
tucky State College Art Gallery, Bowling Green, Ky.; Golden Age 
of English 18 Century Textiles, Morse Gallery, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla.: Modern Printed Textiles, Cayuga Museum, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Textiles Used in the Hall of the First Ladies (Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C.), Allison Art Gallery, Way, 
Miss.; English Chintzes and French Toiles will be on exhibition at 
the Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, 57 E. 57 St., New York, 
through June. 

Yarn Depot, 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. Exhibition of 
clothing fabrics. (To be followed by annual showing of award win- 
ning fabrics from Northern California Handweavers Conference.) 
Through May 2. 

Ceramics by Pablo Picasso, Cooper Union Museum, New York. 
Through May 10. 

5-Craft Show, Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. Through May 8. 


MAY 


Fiber Clay and Metal, Northland College, Ashland, Wisc. Sponsored 
by St. Paul Gallery & School of Art. May 8-16. 

Open House, Riverside Church, New York. Arts and crafts program. 
8 P.M., May 7. 

Annual Exhibition, Craft Students League of the Y.W.C.A., 840 
Eighth Ave., New York, May 12-23. 

World Trade Fair, Coliseum, New York. May 7-17. 

Creative Handweaving, Public Library, 8th & Vine Sts., Cincinnati 
Ohio. Exhibit by Weavers’ Guild of Greater Cincinnati. May 26- 
June 7. 

Northern California Handweavers, Veterans Memorial Building, Ben- 
net Ave., Santa Rosa. Sixth annual conference. May 3-4. 

Contemporary Handweaving II, Everhart Museum, Scanton, Penna. 
‘May 25-June 22. 

Associated Handweavers, Newark, N. J., Museum. Weaving inspired 
by objects from Museum collections. May 11-24. 

Handweavers' Guild of Connecticut, Woodbury, Annual! exhibit. May 
iv. 

New Hampshire Weaver's Guild Exhibition, First Baptist Church 
Exeter. May 1[5. 

Westchester Workshop, County Center, White Plains, N. Y. Student 
Spring exhibition. Noon to 10 P.M., May 26-31. 

Toledo Area Artists, Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. 40th annual exhi 
bition. Entries in all recognized art media. May 4-25. 

6th Annual Exhibition of Canadian Hand Weaving, Art Gallery and 
Museum, London, Ont., Canada. Sponsored by London District’ 
Weavers. Opening to be held in conjunction with annual conference 
of Ontario Handweavers and Spinners (May 9-10). May 9-June 7. 

Ontario Handweavers and Spinners, Macdonald Institute, Guelph 
Ont., Canade. Summer Workshop. Two 5-day periods. Information 
Mrs. R. Penrose, 378 Drewry Ave., Willowdale, Ont., Canada. May 
18-30. 

American Institute of Decorators, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
27th annual conference. Winners of design competition to be shown. 
May 18-21. 

Yarn Depot Traveling Exhibit, Midwestern University, Wichita Falls 
Texas. May 10-30. 

Magic Empire Weavers Guild, Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla 
Juried. Exhibition sponsored by Guild. Eligible—legal residents of 
Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla 
homa and Texas. Jury to meet May 2 and 3. Information, Mrs. Karl 
Dyk, 3137 South Utica, Tulsa 5, Okla. May 9. 

Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers, Charles Allis Art Library, M'l- 
waukee. Exhibition. May 3-June 3. 

Black Creek Crafts, Rte. 2, Vernon, Sussex, N. J. Open house, exhibits 
demonstrations. May 28-31. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


The work of eleven handweavers will be shown in the 


exhibition of contemporary American crafts at the Brus- 


sels World’s Fair opening April 19. They include the 
following: California, Ed Rossbach, Berkeley, Trude 
Guermonprez, San Francisco, Miriam Leefe, Sausalito ; 
Michigan, Marianne Strengell, Pipsan S. Swanson, 
Bloomfield Hills; New York City, Lili Blumenau, Jack 
Lenor Larsen, Dorothy Liebes, Lenore Tawney, Azalea 
Thorpe and Karl Laurell, Rochester, New York. Sixteen 
pieces of weaving will be shown. In addition the textile 
section will include embroidery by Mariska Karasz and a 
hooked rug by George Wells, both of New York. 


The craft section will include 130 pieces chosen from 
the work of craftsmen from all sections of the United 
States, assembled by The America Craftsmen’s Council. 
In addition to textiles, ceramics, jewelry, silver hollow 
and flatware, wooden objects, enamels and handbound 
books will be shown. The final choice was made by the 
U.S. State Department Committee of Selection for Par- 
ticipation in the World’s Fair, composed of the follow- 
ing: Joseph Carreiro, Committee Director, and his as- 
sistant, William Daley, both of the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art; Robert H. Hose and Robert Harper, 
American Society of Industrial Designers; Ellen Leh- 
man McCluskey and Melanie Kahane, American Insti- 
tute of Decorators; John Vassos and John Griswold, In- 
dustrial Designers Institute; Alfred Auerbach, Alfred 
Auerbach Associates; John M. Gates, Steuben Glass; 
Theodore S. Jones, Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Boston; and Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, American Crafts- 
men’s Council. 
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Sheer casement cloth by Lili Blumenau, New York, 
which will be shown in the American craft exhibition at 
the Brussels World’s Fair. Warp, light green mercerized 
cotton; weft, silky fine slub yarn in violet. 
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Prize awards in Florida Craftsmen’s annual state show. 
Above, wool hanging, vegetable dyed, Dorothy M. 
Fuldner. Below, ramie table mat, stems of plant showing 
at side, Bertha P. Anderson. 


An unusual table mat was awarded the Handweaver & 
Craftsman prize at the Florida craftsmen seventh annual 
State Craft Show at Sarasota in 1957. Woven by Bertha 
P. Anderson, West Palm Beach, Ramie Stems used as 
weft the shredded unbleached natural ramie. 

Warp was 30/2 linen in shades of gold, beige, brown 
and taupe, set 36 ends to the inch. A 2/2 twill was 
threaded on the loom, and except for narrow bands at 
asymetrical intervals, the main part of the mat was woven 
in plain weave. 

For the narrow twill bands a soft 8/2 cotton was used 
and the degummed and shredded ramie stems in the plain 
weave areas. The shuttle was used only for the twill 
the ramie stems were laid in by hand, each stem 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


CLASSES FOR THE BEGINNER AND 
THE ADVANCED STUDENT SIX HOURS 
OF CREDIT FOR TEACHERS 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


JULY 7 — AUGUST 15 


CERAMICS @ METAL 
TEXTILES e WOOD 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


5 PLYMOUTH AVE. 
OCHESTER 8, NEW 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 day tours to fabulous arts & crafts centers. All- 
inclusive price includes all transportation, first class 
hotels, most meals, craft demonstrations in remote 
Indian Villages, tips, etc. Your traveling companions 
are fellow artists-craftsmen e@ Reservations limited 
to small, congenial groups. An unforgettable vacation 
at very low cost. Also tours for Architects & Decorators. 
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@ June 8 to Guadalajara, Lake Chapala, Lake 
Patzcuaro, Mexico City 
co-escort: DOROTHEA HULSE 

@ June 29 Dong Kingman Painting Workshop 


@ August 17 to Oaxaca, Mitla, Taxco, Mexico City, 
co-escort: HARRIET TIDBALL 


T. H. HEWITT 
2413 DRISCOLL STREET e 


THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 





Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed— jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


D> wd 30” 40)" 
4 to 12 harness 


50” 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
Box 4-A 





SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 
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split to about 1/16” in width. 

The natural green-gold tone of the ramie stems toned 
in with the warp to give an effect of ramie as it grows 
in the field. A firm beat on open and closed shed gave a 
fabric that was substantial but still flexible and trans- 
lucent. The mat was sprayed with a clear plastic to pre- 
vent further retting action of the ramie. 

Working with ramie for many years, Mrs. Anderson 
spins most of the ramie thread she uses in her textiles, 
and has been associated with the Everglades Experi- 
mental Station, Belie Glade, Florida, in exploring poten- 
tial uses of ramie for commercial purposes. At present she 
is working with Pierce Florida Ramie Co. in blending 
ramie fiber with other fibers for the so-called “glamour” 
textiles. She recently designed and wove a special blend 
of ramie-silk and Lurex for television appearances of 
Miss Florida, Dorothy Steiner, Boca Raton. 

Mrs. Anderson’s fabrics have been exhibited in many 
national and state exhibitions, the latest at Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, in March. She is president of the Tropi- 
cal Weavers of Florida and founder of the South Florida 
Handweavers. 

A vegetable-dyed woven wool wall hanging called 
Burning Bush by Dorothy M. Fuldner, Lake Worth, won 
the Lily Mills award. She used white 20/2 cotton, set 15 
ends to the inch, for warp and for weft a heavy home- 
spun wool, dyed with vegetable dyes made from materials 
she collected in the North Carolina woods. Mrs. Fuld- 
ner’s hanging has a madder background, with stripes in 
shades of indigo, logwood, sumac and walnut in plain 
weave. 

After mordanting the wool with either alum or muriate 
of tin, Mrs. Fuldner boiled the wool for long hours in 
the vegetable dye to reach the depth of color she desired 
for her hanging. Weather plays an important part in the 
use of vegetable native dyes. A clear sunny day imparts 
a sparkling color and the wall hanging was a picture of 
tonal brightness. 

A member of Southern Highlanders Handicraft Guild 
and a former resident of Tryon, North Carolina, Mrs. 
Fuldner has studied under Berta Frey at the University 
of Tennessee, and has exhibited at Norton Gallery of Art, 
West Palm Beach and Strait Museum, Lake Worth, 
Florida. 





Men as well as women are eligible to enter hand- 
weaving in the 34 Annual Women’s International Ex- 
position to be held November 3-9 at the 71st Regiment 
Armory, New York. Handwoven fabrics will be featured 
in a dramatic, block-length display in combination with 
harmonious rugs and ceramic objects, it has been an- 
nounced. The high quality of handweaving entered last 
year aroused such favorable attention that it was decided 
to devote more adequate space to it in the next exhibi- 
tion. For information write Miss Vivian Miller, chairman 
handweaving section, Women’s International Institute, 
250 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





Evelyn Gulick, San Diego, California won the top 
award for weaving in the Fiber, Clay and Metal biennial 
last fall at the St. Paul, Minnesota, Gallery and School of 
Art with the open weave linen room divider, which also 
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won awards for her at the Wichita Art Association’s 
Decorative Arts Exhibition and at the Western-Designer 
Craftsmen show at the M. H. de Young Museum, San 
Francisco. Helen Wood Pope’s ribbon dress fabric, also 
an award winner in Western Designer-Draftsmen, was 
given an honorable mention. Both pieces were purchased 
for the gallery's collection. (Illustrated in Fall, 1957, 
issue, page 6). Twenty-four of the 164 exhibitors were 
weavers. Jurors announced that they had attempted to 
pick an exciting show and believed that they had suc- 
ceeded. Members of the jury were William E. Wool- 
fenden, The Detroit Institute of Arts; Karl Laurell, 
School for American Craftsmen, Rochester, New York; 
ilarvey K. Littleton, University of Wisconsin; and 
Robert A. von Neumann, University of Illinois. 
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Apparel fabrics by Earle Slason. Above, dark brown 
wool, natural silk, green wool. Below, black and brown 
suk. In Kansas Designer-Craftsman show. 
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with a 
label that 
is definitely 


— different 
SEWING - 





Any copy you desire, including your NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, printed in black, blue, red, green 
or brown. Makes ideal gift for friend or relative. 


Sizes: #3 (54" wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%" wide) at $3.75 per 100 
Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 


color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C.O.D. Delivery 
about one week. 





"LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. SP, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 





) Weave with us 
\\, YARN DEPOT 


July 7-18 


Looms for Rent and Instruction 
available throughout the year 






& 


Summer Workshop 


Write for details 
545 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 





COME TO THE 


Craftsman’s Fair 


of the —- Asheville 
Southern y -~£Yr North 
Highlands Carolina 

at the Auditorium 





Over forty crafts to see! Demonstrations, Try-It-Yourself 
booths. “At Home In Your Home” Exhibit of rooms furnished 
and decorated with contemporary and traditional crafts. Folk 
tales, ballads, folk dances. Write for folder: Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild Office, 930 Tunnel Rd. Asheville, 
North Carolina. 


e July 14th through July 18th « 





FOR 17 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 82 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 
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CRAFT WORKSHOP 


H IN THE SMOKIES 
° 
design Pi BETA PHI 
e jewelry UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE— 
NON-CREDIT 
FULL SESSION JUNE 9-JULY 12 
HALF SESSIONS 
JUNE 9-JUNE 24 
JUNE 26-JULY 12 


FOR FOLDER WRITE 


° recreational 
crafts 


¢ enameling 


°* weaving PI BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
° pottery TENNESSEE 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


~ EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 
. 


FRAMES and REEDS 





Write for Price List 













Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 





summer workshop 
june 23 - august 2 


weaving and textile design . . . ceramics .. . 
painting .. . design... 


C R A N BR OO K 
ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 








mw tO ee + 8 OO UN 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


¢ Tinsel ¢ Elastic © Raffia « 


Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE VARN CO. ie. 
L& 


Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 
840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 


“If it’s for handweaving we have it”’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 


Plastic 
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Earle Slason of the Countryside Handweavers, Mis- 
sion, Kansas. Mr. Slason specializes in apparel fabrics. 


The two apparel fabrics illustrated here won a first 
award for Earle Slason of the Countryside Handweavers, 
Mission, Kansas, in last fall’s Kansas Designer-Craftsman 
show at the University of Kansas. The top fabric is 
woven with a warp of dark brown wool, natural silk 
(3/1 or 4%/1) and green wool. The warp was set 24 
per inch in a 12-dent reed, threaded to 4-harness twill, 
1, 2, 3, 4 in the following order: 4 brown, 3 green, 4 
brown, | green, 4 brown, 3 green, 4 brown, | green, re- 
peated across the warp with a natural silk thread be- 
tween each colored wool end. For weft he used a beige 
wool mixture and a silk novelty tweed (3/1) in rust, 
brown and natural, in alternating shots, well beaten. 

The fabric shown below is woven of black and brown 
silk with warp of one black silk (4142/1) and two brown 
silk (3/1) repeated across the entire warp. The warp is 
set 24 to the inch in a 12-dent reed. Blocks A and B are 
to be repeated as desired. Weft is of black silk (414/1). 
Treadling is: a, b, 1, b; a, b, 2, b; repeat. 


THRBADING DRAFT 
B 





Draft for fabric of dark brown and green tweed wool 
and natural silk. 





Through February, a colorful exhibition of work by 
inembers of the New York Guild of Handweavers, to- 
gether with the wide range of museum objects which 
served as inspiration for the entries, filled one of the small 
galleries at the Cooper Union Museum. Imaginative use 
of museum materials, interesting techniques, wide range 
of color, and a definitely usable quality marked this third 
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exhibition at the Museum. Photographs and drafts of 
some of the entries will be published in the Summer issue 
of this magazine. 








es +) (eene ce ? 
Above. “Pioneer”, decorator version of Early Amer- 
can rag carpet, multi-colored stripes, some with metallics, 
aiternaling with shades of gray. Designed by John Gerald 
and Katharine Kinnane for Waite Carpet Co. 

Below. Drapery fabric, “Olympia,” designed by Jack 
Lenor Larsen and Win Anderson, pebble white linen, 
goat hatr and cotton. Both in Brooklyn Museum’s exhi- 
bition, Design for the Home 1958. 

At the Brooklyn Museum's exhibition, Design for the 
Home 1958, fabrics and wall coverings were generally 
conce led to be the most interesting entries. Everything in 
the show was selected for its quality of good design, with 
the objective of making the buying public aware “that 
art may be brought into the home through everything 
purchased.” The selection committee included Jens 
Risom, designer; Tom O’Hare, merchandiser, Abraham 
& Straus; and Robert Riley, curator of industrial design 
at the Museum. 

There are 450 separate entries divided among furni- 
ture, fabrics, rugs and carpets, lamps, tablewares, wall 
coverings, kitchen equipment, appliances and accessories. 
All are available in the United States as of today. No 
limitation was placed on price, country of origin or year 
of production as long as it was felt the standards of 
modern design were met. Limitation to current produc- 
tion would have produced only a “thin and meager show,” 
according to the jury, because so much imitation was re- 
vealed in recently produced home furnishings. 
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HAYSTACK 
MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
1958 


JACK LENOR LARSEN 


JULY 1-20 


MARIE HOWELL 


JULY 22—AUGUST 10 


AZALEA THORPE 


AUGUST 12-31 


For booklet on general crafts and college credit write 
Box 6, Liberty, Maine 












COLORAMA 
<< IN WOOL 
& WORSTED 
USE THE YARNS 


FINEST YARNS 


Persian Worsted Yarns 

Smyrna Yarns & Pat Rug Yarn 
TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 
Tapestries — Petit Points — 
Rugs, Needlecraft & Weaving 

Over 250 Colors with more than 
Five shade variations to each color. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
Samples on request 


New Address 


312 E. 95th St. 
Dept. H 
New York 28 


. 
j 
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HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform '/4” strips stained Blondwood, Myrtlewood, Driftwood, Redwood, 
Sandalwood and Ebony for weaving unique and distinctive looking place 
mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send self-addressed envelope today for price list and free samples. 


BROBACK WOOD FABRICS 


3675 Bridgeport Way Tacoma, Washington 





Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 


CREATIVE 


The craft magazine with the big handweaving supplement indispensable 
to all who handweave. Widen your interest in handweaving to include 
new ideas, designs, etc. from British Handweavers. Formerly the 
"Handweaver & Spinner’ and now restyled and double the size to 
include other c-afts—basketry, leatherwork, needlework and embroidery 
etc. Just send $4.00 for the next twelve issues. 


SAMPLE TWELVE FOUR 
COPY FUTURE ISSUES BACK ISSUES 
25 cents $4.00 $1.00 


HOMECRAFTS, 44 A, WORSHIP ST., LONDON E.C.2, ENG. 





A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


herald 


ooms 


“FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 





Maysville Rug Filler & Maysville Carpet Warp 
Complete stock of FLOOR LOOMS. 2-harness and 4-harness, 
including the semi-automatic Weaver’s Friend loom. 

Write today jor new loom catalog and yarn samples 
Our prices cannot be duplicated by anyone 
REED LOOM CO. BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of looms for over 50 years 





UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


e Less floor space @ Quickly assembled @ Easy to Warp 
Several sizes to weave rugs 2’ x 3'6” to 9 x 12’ 
Detailed instructions HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING 48 pps. 


$2.00 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. " 
312 EAST 95TH STREET NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 





Colors in textiles ranged from brilliant pinks and reds 
to grays and black, with rich blues and greens among 
favorites. Textures for upholstery were generally on the 
smooth and sleek side, many in plain colors and simple 
weaves. Pattern was more prominent in textiles than in 
other wares but it was, on the whole, subdued. Natural 
and synthetic fibers were used alone and in combination. 
Both hand and machine weaves were shown. 

Liebes fabrics included a handsome white linen drap- 
ery, two panels combining yellow, green and gold linen 
and whive, silver and light green linen and a multi-fibered 
drapery called Suave in gold, silver, white and beige. 
Olympia, illustrated here, designed by Jack Lenor Larsen 
and Win Anderson, has an unusually attractive texture. 
Boris Kroll had a handsome drapery of gray spun silk 
and cotton called Choral. 

One of the most interesting casements was Alexander 
Girard’s natural linen open weave, with heavy bands 
marking off squares in mosquito netting effect, called 
Windows. 

Norman Loring of Rancocas Fabrics was represented 
with two upholstery fabrics, both in rather striking colors, 
one of red and violet and the other a rich green wool. 
Jack Larsen’s Gull Plaid combined black and gray and 
Bruce Rogers designed a bright red and pink cotton plaid 
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for this studio. Place mats were notable by their ab- 
sence. There were some attractive woven abaca mats in 
plain green and yellow and a cotton mat in aqua, white 
and turquoise from the blind weavers at The Lighthouse. 

Lily Elkan’s upholstery for Rowen, Inc., combined 
cotton and viscose in a pleasing yellow and brown design 
called Appalachian. 

Robert Sailors of Bitely, Michigan, was represented 
with two pieces, both in open weaves. A white bamboo 
shade had a warp of 6-ply white nubby novelty cotton 
twisted around the weft slats in hexagonal effect. A wall 
hanging or drapery, called Mondrian, was woven in 
white, widely spaced, with oblong leather inserts and ) 
colored threads at intervals. 

Many rugs submitted proved “disappointingly uni- 


maginative,” according to the selection committee, so 
only twelve examples were selected. Of these to us the 
Gerald-Kinnane version of the familiar rag carpet, fitting- 
ly christened Pioneer, was the most interesting. There 
was a handsome Moroccan rug in dark and light natural 
wools and one in muted red, orange and natural wool in 
a conventional Oriental pattern. An unusual Moroccan 
floor covering in long pile, in pale rusty color, had a de- 
sign in navy Arabic calligraphy at one end and a raised 
tufted circle of blue at the other, presumably to serve as a 
pillow. 


Directory of Weavers’ Guilds 


Nine weavers’ guilds have been added to our Directory 
of Weavers’ Guiids since last Fall. Others have been 
organized but questionnaires have not been returned. 
Before listing we must have on file a completed guild 
questionnaire with the name of a permanent information 
chairman. Guild questionnaires will be sent on request. 

Publication of the Directory began in the Fall, 1953, 
issue and additions followed in Winter 1953-1954, Spring 
1955, Summer 1955, Fall 1955, Spring and Fall 1956 
and Spring and Fall 1957. The Directory is now publish- 
ed in the Spring and Fall issues. 


California 
Contemporary Handweavers of California. Mrs. M. 
Murphy, 308 Upper Terrace, San Francisco. 
Diablo Weavers. Elinor Nickerson, Box 248, Alamo. 
Los Gatos Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. Frederick W. Paul, 
18471 Ridge Crest Ave., Monte Sereno. 
Mission Weavers’ of San Jose, California. Mrs. Fred 
Tilford, 13681 Westboro Dr., San Jose. 
Colorado 
Valley Weavers Guild. Mrs. B. E. 
Carlile Ave., Pueblo. 


Spoonemore, 224 


Illinois 
Joliet Weaver's Guild. Charlotte A. Lindsley, 501 Cath- 
erine St., Joliet. 


Spinners and Weavers of Champaign-Urbana, Illinois. 
Mrs. T. N. Ewing, 1206 W. Daniel St., Champaign. 
Kansas 


Wichita Handweavers Guild. Mrs. Floyd T. Amsden, 
158 N. Quentin, Wichita 8. 
Minnesota 
Minnesota Weavers Guild. Miss Hilma Berglund, 435 
Mt. Curve Blvd., St. Paul 5. 
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Exhibitions 
(Continued from page 32) 


American Craftsmen 1957.* University of Georgia, Athens. May |8- 
June 18. 

Good Design in Switzerland.* School of Architecture, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. May 18-June 8. 

Re‘igious Banners.* The Johnson-Humrickhouse Memorial Museum, 
Coshocton, Ohio. May 15-June 30. 

Swiss Peasant Art.* J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky. May 1-22. 

12 Scandinavian Designers.* Design Center, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
May I-31. 

Allied Craftsmen of San Diego, California, San Diego Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, Balboa Park, May 18-June 15. 

Brookfield, Conn., Craft Center. Seminar: Rug-Making, George Wells, 
instructor. May 23-25. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits: The Neo-Classic Textiles of 
the Louis XVI Period, Suffolk Museum, Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y.; 
Symbo! of the Rose as Used in Textile Design, Carnegie Library 
Albany, Ga.; Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Periods, Oneonta 
State Teachers College Museum, Oneonta, N. Y.; Golden Age of 
English 18 Century Textiles, Morse Gallery, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla: Textiles Used in the Hall of the First Ladies (Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C.), Allison Art Gallery, Way, 
Miss. 

May Show, Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. Crafts included. 
Throughout month. 

1958 Rochester—Finger Lakes Exhibition, Memorial Art Gallery 
Rochester, N. Y. Crafts included. May 9-June |. 

Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers, Pennsylvania Museum, Phila- 
de'phia. Annual exhibition. Dates to be announced. 


JUNE 


Second Annual Conference of American Craftsmen, George Williams 
College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisc. Sponsored by The American 
Craftsmen's Council. Theme: Dimensions of Design. Open to all 
craftsmen. Information, The American Craftsmen's Council, 29 
W. 53 St., New York 19. June 22-25. 

National High School Art Exhibition, Riverside Museum, New York. 
Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. Also to be shown at two other 
centers in New York, dates to be announced. June 5-30. 

20th Century Design, Museum of Modern Art, New York. Extensive 
selection of objects from Museum's Design Collection. Handcrafts 
included. June 3-August. 

1ith Annual Craftsmen-at-Work Exhibition, Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, N. S., Canada. June 23-27. 

Lincoln Weavers Guild, Miller & Paine's department store. Annual! 
exhibit. 

Victoria Hand Weavers’ Guild, Hudson's Bay Store, Victoria, B. C. 
Canada. “Then” and ‘'Now” Exhibition and Sale. Centenary year cf 
British Columbia. June 16-21 

Young Americans 1958, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
June 13-Sept. (4. 

Weaving Workshop, Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 
Sponsored by Southern Highland Handicraft Guild. Berta Frey, d 
rector; Winogene B. Redding, co-director. June 4-6. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibit, The Neo-Classic Textiles of 
the Louis XVI Period, Suffolk Museum, Stony Brook, L. |., N. Y. 


JULY 

Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City Auditorium, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Exhibition and sale of handcrafts, demonstration. July 
14-18. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen's Fair, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg. Fashion show. July 25-27. 

Seminars on American Cu'ture, New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Scheduled on weekly basis. Course in Frontier 
Fo'kways includes discussion of textiles in first week. For informa- 
tion write Dr. Louis C. Jones, Director, New York Historical Asso- 
ciation, Cooperstown, N. Y. July 6-19. 

Contemporary Handweaving II, Sioux City, lowa, Art Center. July 
6-Aug. 3. 

Western Nova Scotia Handcraft Exhibition and Sale, District Com- 
munity Centre, Annapolis Royal, N. S., Canada. Sponsored by 
Yarmouth and Fort Anne Weavers’ Guilds and Associated Craf's- 
men. Theme: Heirlooms of Tomorrow by Craftsmen of Today. Quilt- 
ing Bee, fashion show, craft demonstrations. Information, Miss Ethel 
Graham, Annapolis Royal, N. S., Canada. July 17-18. 

Guilford, Conn., Crafts Exposition. Sponsored by Chamber of Com- 
merce. July 24-26. 

Craftsmen of New Mexico, Museum of International Fo'k Art, Santa 
Fe. New Mexice residents only eligible. Also exhibition of Indo- 
nesian crafts at same time. July |-Aug. 31. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Festival, Kutztown, Pa. Ju y 2-6. 


AUGUST 


Craftsmen's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 


Bo'knap Mt. Recreation Area, Gilford, N. H. 25th Anniversary. Aug. 
5-9. 
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94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25e for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





BEAVER LOOMS 


Four Harness, Jack type Folding Looms made of American Black 
Walnut with rubbed oil finish. Sturdy for heavy warps yet perfectly 
balanced for fine weaves. For details write 


BEAVER SUPPLY COMPANY 
1440 No. Garfield Springfield Ohio 





A REFRESHER COURSE 
IN HANDWEAVING 
IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
in your file of back issues of 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


Readers all over the United States are constantly 
ordering back issues when they discover they have 
missed permanently valuable articles in earlier 
issues of this quarterly. 


Special Prices on Back Issues 


Any 4 issues—$4.50 
(Winter 1957 not available) 


oe 
1950 (3 only) $1.50 each 
= 
1951 through 1958 $1.25 each 
6 


All issues 1950 through 1955 — $18.00 
Postpaid in U. S. 


iad 
Write for brochure 


Please send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 1 * OR 9-2748 





York State Craft Fair, ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. Sponsored by 
York State Craftsmen. Exhibits, demonstrations. Information, York 
State Craftsmen, 210 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, N. Y. Aug. 21-23. 

Vermont's Craft Market, Shelburne, Vt., Town Hall, Sponsored by 
Society of Vermont Craftsmen and the Arts & Crafts Service. Aug. 
12-15. 

Creative Crafts Exhibition, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Sponsored by several craft orgenizations. Aug. 27-Sept. 25. 

Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Ont., Canade. Weaving spon- 
sored by Spinners and Weavers of Ontario and Canadian Handi- 
craft Guild of Ontario. Aug. 20-Sept. 6. 

Brookfield, Connecticut, Craft Center. Seminar: Color Consulting, 
Jackie Von Ladau, instructor, Aug. 1-3. Exhibit: Design in Craft, 
Aug. 24-Sept. |. 

Coach House Arts & Crafts Festival, Crotchet Mountain Center, 
Greenfield, N. H. Open to ell New England craftsmen. Information, 
He'en G. Crathern above address. Aug. 23. 

Virginia Highlands Festival, Abingdon, Va. Crafts, First 2 weeks in 
Aug. 
™ Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 

Sorv'ce. 

t Circu'ated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Modern 


By DOROTHY BRYAN 


In the exhibition, Contemporary 
Danish Design in Textiles and Furni- 
ture, shown recently at M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco, the decorative fabrics had 
a simple dignity that complemented 
the clean lines of modern Danish 
furniture. Selected by jury, they in- 
cluded about a dozen handwoven an‘ 
a few silk-screen and hand-painted 
piece. among nearly 100 fabrics and 
rugs. 

They represented the results of a 
movement begun over a generation 
ago to establish the high quality of de- 
sign in textiles that had already been 
achieved in Danish china, silver and 
furniture. Although painters and 
architects were also a part of this 
effort, of most interest, here, is the 
fact that handweavers had a share in 
bringing a new concept of design to 
the textile industry. 

The fabrics, neither dominant nor 
subordinate in relation to the furni- 
ture with which they were shown, 
helped to create a pleasing, har- 
monious atmosphere. The lightweight 
yet firm structure of the textiles 
struck a corresponding note in the 
light yet solid construction of the 
furniture. This was achieved through 
simple, often 2-harness, weaves and 
absence of strong textural and color 
contrasts. 

Cotton, linen, wool and rayon were 
the only fibers employed. For the 
most part, drapery textiles had a 
single fiber and, if cotton or rayon, 
were fine and smooth. Linens varied 
from fine to coarse and some fabrics 
combined two weights. More often 
upholstery fabrics were a combination 
of wool with cotton or linen or co‘ton 
with linen. Upholstery fabrics also 
tended to contain warp and weft of 
different spins, even when entirely 
wool. The differences, though, were 


Reading down. Basketweave, power 


Pee neato 
re pee eerte Sry eteres 
woven sheer casement, unbleached rr. 4 


fine yarns and bleached heavy yarns. 
Mfg. Kolding Herfabrik. 

Off-white linen casement, machine 
woven with Danish medallions hand- 
manipulated. Designed by Lis Ahl- 
man, weaver, Borge Mogensen, archi- 
tect, for C. Olesen A/S. 

Linen and cotton upholstery, light 
and dark gray 3-inch horizontal bands 
composed of black and off-white weft 
stripes. Ahlman and Mogensen. 
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subtle, such as a slight variance in 


Other combinations were 
solid color yarns used with a tweed- 
like spin or a smooth with uneven 
spins resembling homespun. While a 
flake yarn was used, there were no 
nubs, frill nor ratine. 

Many of the linen drapery and 
casement fabrics and most of the up- 
holstery showed the influence of hand- 
weavers. Frequently it was impossible 
to distinguish between handwoven 
and power-loomed fabrics. All illus- 
trated here are power woven. 

Though most of the fabrics were 
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weight. 








done in 2-harness weaves, there was 
variety because of imaginative inter- 
pretation. Some achieved their tonal 
effects by blending black and white 
yarns or colors. Two of the black and 
white fabrics are shown here. Another 
had vertical stripes in two values of 
yellow-green produced by blending 
closely related yellows and yellow- 
greens in the warp. 

Many of the upholstery fabrics had 
black warps with either off-white or 
colored wefts. In some the weave was 
50-50 and in others it was weft-domi- 
nated. One off-white and some of the 


Reading down, Linen semi-sheer. 
Kolding Herfabrok. 


Linen casement, alternating off- 
white and black in warp crossed with 
hands composed of 4” black, 1%4” 
black and white and 4” in white 
weft. Ahlman and Mogensen. 


colored wefts were spun with a small 
amount of black fibers to give a 
tweed-like effect. One had fine tur- 
quoise and violet wefts laid parallel 
in the shed and another had two wefts 
wound on the same shuttle. 

Power-loomed rugs were either 
short pile or smooth-woven. Among 
the latter were several reversible rugs 
woven of heavy wool yarns in a 
damask weave. In contrast, the hand- 
woven rya rugs had deep pile. Fre- 
quently several colors were blended 
in the knots to give an iridescent 
quality to the rugs. 

Of considerable interest to hand- 
weavers was a display of a color chart 
issued in January 1957 by the Nordic 
Textile Union, an association of 
Danish, Finnish, Norwegian and 
Swedish textile firms. In three vol- 
umes, the chart contains 1,735 colors, 
all that are visible to the human eye. 
These colors include 36 tints and 
shades of 48 pure spectrum colors. It 
was accepted immediately and has 
now become the standard system of 
designating colors in the Scandinavian 
countries. 

A brief history of the movement 
to revitalize design in the Danish tex- 
tile industry was recounted at a meet- 
ing for Bay area weavers by E. F. 
Gjodvad and Jorgen Mogensen. Mr. 
Gjodvad, executive vice-president of 
the Federation of Danish Textile In- 
dustries, brought the fabrics from 
Denmark. Mr. Mogensen, vice-con- 
sul in San Francisco, assisted in the 
planning and installation. 

They explained that handweaving 
in Denmark, today, has little or no 
direct continuity with the past, as it 
has in Sweden. Except for a few 
groups and in some country homes, it 
had been almost completely eclipsed 
by the textile industry. Owing to 
efforts of the museums and a few in- 
dividuals to preserve examples from 
the past, an interest was rekindled. 
This interest led to a revival, resulting 
in the establishment of the weaving 
school of Danish arts and crafts. 
Gerda Henning, principal of the 
school, was among the pioneers who 
started action to revitalize design in 


(Continued on page 57) 
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1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
University of Alberta, Banff, Canada. June 23rd. to Sept. 13th. 
1958 Courses in: Weaving, Ceramics, Painting, Music, Piano, 
Choral, Sight-Singing, Opera, Strings, Composition, Drama, 
Ballet, Interior Decorating, Television-Radio-Playwriting, Short- 
Story Writing, Photography, and Oral French. 
For Calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta, Canada. 





Handweaves 
for Men’s Wear 


A Montana weaver, Virginia Forsythe of Gregson Hot 
Springs, designed and wove the material for two of the 
advanced styles in men’s jackets chosen as part of the 
New York chapter’s contribution to the style show at the 
1957 national convention of the Custom Tailors & De- 
signers Association of America. 

The dinner jacket of wool and silver metallic received 
a most enthusiastic reception and is being worn by a con- 
siderable number of style conscious men in New York. 
For this fabric two shades of fine gray wool, threaded in 
fine stripes, were used for warp, set to 4-harness twill, 
30 ends to the inch. For weft a third shade of fine gray 
wool and supported silver metallic were used. It was 
woven in tabby. 

The host jacket was one of the stars of the show. The 
material was woven cf a soft black wool and gold metal- 





Host jacket, black wool, gold metallic. 
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Dinner jacket, shades of gray wool, silver metallic. 


lic. For the narrow simulated shawl collar and narrow 
cuffs black velveteen was used. 

For this year’s style show at the national convention 
Miss Forsythe wove a black and gold fabric for the 
Chicago chapter of the national organization. 

Miss Forsythe also weaves women’s suit material, 
using brighter colors in combination with metallics. She 
professes an unabashed fondness for metallics, perhaps 
the result of her early training in the Montana School of 
Mines of which she is a graduate. Even before she began 
to study there she wanted to learn to weave. She bought a 
loom and a copy of Mary M. Atwater’s Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American Hand-weaving and went to it. She 
later studied with Mrs. Atwater and Harriet Tidball in 
Montana. While designing and weaving apparel fabrics 
is her favorite occupation, she also weaves decorator 
fabrics and household linens as well as material for many 
small articles sold in her shop located at a resort operated 
by her family in Gregson Hot Springs. 

A collection of her fabrics was shown at the Oregon 
Ceramic Studio in Portland. Last winter she was in New 
York a short time interviewing custom tailors and others 
interested in handwoven fabrics. Montana is a long way 
from New York and it is difficult to keep contact with a 
potential market from that distance but ways can be 
worked out, she believes. 
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Summer 1950; Pricing the Crajts- 
man’s Product, Fall 1950; Promoting 
the Craftsman’s Product, Winter 
1950-1951. There is also Do You 
Want to Sell your Weaving by Wino- 
gene B. Redding in the Winter 1953- 
i954 issue. All are still available. 





The Patchwork Look which has ap- 
peared around New York recently 
should be quite a help to weavers with 
plenty of samples on hand. One of 
the high-priced custom tailors dis- 
played a jacket in his window com- 
posed of dozens of pieces of both hand 
and machine woven fabrics. Not only 
the patchwork, but also the price, in 
three figures, created quite a stir. 





For a study of color we suggest a 
visit to Thaibok Silks, 2 East 52 
Street, New York, where a new col- 
lection of silks and other fabrics of 
silk, linen and cotton mixtures are 
now on view. Subtle pastel shades, the 
pale green and cream color of new 
bamboo shoots, a pinky beige and pale 
blues are shown along with deep rich 
blues, greens and purples, browns and 
tans and a striking black, brown and 


gold plaid. The bright pinks and 
greens of the earlier Thaibok silks 


are less in evidence than those shown 
in plain colors and stripes in the sott- 
er tones, 





A new installation at Cooper Union 
Museum, New York, in the lobby 
leading to the museum displays, is de- 
signed to serve as an introduction to 
the elements of design—color, form, 
line and texture—as exemplified 
in museum objects of different styles 
and periods. In the color section of 
the current display, a handwoven 
scarf by Mrs. James Ball of the New 
York Guild of Handweavers is shown, 
along with Tiffany glass, the inspira- 
tion for her design, and other objects 
in delicate colors. The scarf is woven 
of pale pink wool with a border of 
white and silver. This was selected for 
the Museum’s permanent collection 
from a recent Guild exhibition there. 





James Eells, who moved to Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, from Cleveland, 
Ohio, several years ago, is now pro- 
ducing men’s and women’s apparel 
fabrics, mostly for custom 
tailors under the name of Mercer 
County Weavers. During February 
his fabrics were on display in Clay- 
ton’s windows, attracting many visi- 
tors and resulting in orders. Bolts of 
cloth and samples were displayed. Mr. 
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wool, 


Eells is a trial-and-error weaver; he 
learned from books, Handweaver & 
Craftsman and experience. A hard 
way, he says, but sure. 





Scholarships in crafts, including one 
in textiles, are available next year for 
the School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester 8, N. Y. For information, 
write Harold J. Brennen, director. 





It should have been Emma D. Bar- 
ton (Mrs. Bernard Barton) of 
Mountainburg, Arkansas, instead of 
Emma Baxter in the report on the 
weavers in the Women’s Internation- 
al Exposition in New York last fall. 
Mrs. Barton won a special award and 
a first and second. She is a relatively 
recent weaver and began to weave as 
therapy for an arm and hand condition 
caused by a back injury more than a 
year ago. She has to do a great deal of 
her weaving in a “harness” in traction 
with a 10-pound weight. 





Dorothea Hulse of Los Angeles, 
California, assisted by Mary Snyder 
of Pasadena, will be in New York to 
conduct a workshop for the New York 
Guild of Handweavers May 19-23 at 
Cooper Union Museum. She will bring 
a collection of her fabrics, including 
samples of some of those she has 
woven for motion pictures, including 
The Robe, David and Bathsheba, and 
The Ten Commandments. There will 
be an evening lecture at the Museum, 
open to the public, the date to be an- 
nounced. She will tell of her experi- 
ences in weaving The Robe and other 
interesting commissions. On Saturday 
morning, May 24, she will speak at the 
regular meeting of the New York 
Guild of Handweavers at the Museum 
which is also open to anyone inter- 
ested. Mrs. Hulse also will conduct a 
workshop for the Rochester, New 
York, Guild of Handweavers in May. 





Lili Blumenau of New York will 
be moderator of the weaving section 
for media group meetings at the sec- 
ond annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen to be held at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, June 23-25. Others on the 
panel will be Trude Guermonprez, 
San Francisco and Mildred Fischer, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The conference is sponsored by 
The American Craftsmen’s Council, 
29 West 53 Street, New York. The 
theme will be Dimensions of Design. 





Keynoting the theme will be George 
(Continued on page 44) 








MINNESOTA LOOM 





Multi-use four-harness 20” loom 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 WN. Snelling Ave. 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 





COMPLETE WEAVING SERVICE 


Macomber Looms, Accessories, Yarns: 
Silks, Wools, Cottons, Linens, Novelties. 
Samples 50¢. Fabrics finished with 
SYLMER and Mothproofing. 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
5605 West 61st Street. Mission, Kansas 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 





Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 


Lectures and Workshops 
for Weavers’ Guilds in New York 
State and adjoining states. 


Write today for information. 





Bookbinding, Cabinet 
Making, Ceramics, Design, 
Enameling, Jewelry, 
Painting, Sculpture, Silk 
Screen, Silversmithing, 
Weaving. 


Request Catalog HC 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
Y.W.C.A. 


at sist MY. Men, Women. Day, Eve. 
Circle 6-3700 Enroll now 





ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All ool 2/17's, 3/15’s 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Barns 4/4’s, 4/1¥4's Rug 


2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Poo!l your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON ©® NYLON ® COTTON @ 
® SPOOLS 


METALLIC TWISTS 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 
® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. W-8, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








Multiple-harness 
Dobby Head 


for Handlooms 


@ 30-harness capacity 
@ Picks in pattern chain unlimited 


@ Single treadle eliminates 
treadle pattern & treadle mistakes 


e Permits designing of patterns 
impracticable for handweaving 


e Adaptable to any handloom 


Dealer & handweaver inquiries invited 


JOHNS 


311 S. Fourth Street 


Harrison, N. J. 





Culler, director cf art education, The 
Art Institute of Chicago; Josef 
Albers, department of design, Yale 
University ; Dave Chapman, industrial 
designer ; Prof. Gyorgy Kepes, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; and 
Dr. William Kolodney, activities con- 
sultant, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and educational director of 


YMHA. 





There will be three panels with 
members representing different crafts 
who will have sessions with each of 
the media groups. Weavers on the 
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panels include Miss Blumenau, Mary 
Balzer, Jack Lenor Larsen, and 


Azalea Thorpe. 





Too late to include in the Summer 
School section are announcements of 
summer classes at South Landing 
Craft Centre, Queenston, Ontario, 
Canada, under the direction of Rie 
Donker Bannister and with Miss 
Helen M. Lohmeier at the Community 
Weavers, Van Hornesville, New 
York, near Cooperstown. Mrs. Ban- 
nister offers classes suited to indivi- 
dual requirements and has resident 
accommodation. Miss Lohmeier is 
well-known as a lecturer and teacher 
and has traveled extensively in 
Europe. 





Z - Handicrafts 
Marks Twelfth 


Summer Session 


This is the twelfth summer for class- 
es at Z-Handicrafts of Fulford, Que- 
bec Canada, where Stanley Zielinski 
fers instruction for beginning and ad- 
vanced weavers on an individual basis. 
Mr. Zielinski is the editor of The Mod- 
ern Weaver and The Master Weaver, 
quarterly publications, and of The 
Encyclopedia of Handweaving, a com- 
pilation of weaving terms. He is en- 
gaged in extensive research and has 
revived interest in many weaves al- 
most lost sight of in the United States 
and Canada. Since 1946 he has con- 
ducted more than 200 workshops in 
38 cities in 16 states. Many of his stu- 
dents at Fulford have been teachers. 
Mr. Zielinski has developed various 
types of equipment including pattern 
harnesses which can make a simple 
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Weaves from Z-Handicrafts. Read- 
ing down. Triple spot weave. Swivei 
—shutile woven inlay. Velvet weave 
for rugs. 


draw-loom out of a 4-harness loom 
and he also is responsible for a shed 
regulator, a mechanism which adjusts 
sheds on a counterbalanced loom and 
makes it into a reversed jack-type 
loom if so desired. 
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Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsman 


llth annual 
STATE CRAFT FAIR 
July 25-26-27 


New Location 


EAST STROUDSBURG 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
in the beautiful Pocono Mountains 
Demonstrations Daily 
Exhibit of 


Outstanding Works by Members 
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Treadling : 2-block velvet weave (rugs). 1st block, 2, 3,4; 2nd block, 1, 3, 


4. Treadles 1 and 2 for pattern weft. 


Treadling : 3-block triple spot weave. 1st block, 1 & 4,7, 1 & 5,8, 1 & 6, 7, 
1&4,8,1& 5,7, 1 & 6,8; 2nd block, 2& 4, 7,2 & 5,8, 2& 6,7, 2 & 4, 8, 
2&5,7,2&6,8; 3rd block, 3& 4,7,3& 5,8,3& 6,7,3 & 4, 8,3 & 5, 7, 


3 & 6.8. (7 & 8 are tabby). 


Treadling : 2-block swivel. 1st block 3, 4, 1; 2nd block, 3, 4, 2. Treadles 


| and 2 for weft. 


Desert Weavers 


The Desert Weavers Guild of 
Phoenix, Arizona, held its annual 
exhibit January 14-18 in the beautiful 
Heard Museum of Anthropology, 
where weaving had first been shown 
three years ago. Work was shown in 
glass cases in the gallery where pre- 
Spanish Peruvian weaving is display- 
ed on the walls. 

All competition was limited to work 
done within the last two years. Al- 
most all of the 30 members were rep- 
resented. Three looms, two spinning 
wheels, other equipment and weaving 
literature added interest. Noteworthy 
were lengths of drapery material and 
bedspreads. A large armchair, uphol- 
stered in a hard-finish fabric woven 
by the president, Mrs. E. P. Matte- 
son, was often put to use. 

Mrs. Kelley Day, formerly of Berea 
College judged the show. First, 
second and third awards were as fol- 
lows: 

Made-up articles: Mrs. A. A. Ken- 
nedy, a man’s shirt, summer-and- 
winter weave, white, warp 30/3 cot- 
ton, 30 ends per inch, tabby same, 
weft 18/2 spun silk; Mrs. Grace de 
Bartolc, dress of taupe orlon, broken 
twill pattern, the yoke having silver 
thread added to the weft; Mrs. E. P. 
Matteson, upholstery fabric, random 
threading, 24 ends per inch, of vari- 
colored nylon ; weft of green linen. 
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Yardage: Mrs. Grace de Bartolo, 
bedspread material 42” wide, white 
cotton warp, blue mercerized cotton 
weft, Caroline King pattern variation, 
20 ends per inch; Mrs. F. H. Hastey, 
black skirt material, cotton warp and 
weft, with rayon novelty and metallic 
bands of honeysuckle ; Mrs. Matteson 


for a_ soft-toned pink drapery of 
polished cotton warp and = rayon 
novelty weft. 

Household articles: Mrs. de Bar- 


tolo, afghan, fine yellow nylon warp, 
green 4-ply wool weft, metallic tabby, 
in honeysuckle; Mrs. W. P. Smaw, 
place mats in twill, white warp and 
red weft, who also won the Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman award; Mrs. J. 
C. Lincoln, a dresser scarf of white 
linen in Finnish lace pattern, on a 6- 
harness loom. 


Swedish Weaving 

This beautifully illustrated book on 
Swedish smail weaving contains 75 
weaving projects which include vari- 
cus colorful table mats, pillows, table 
linen, bags, guest towels, sport skirts, 
tapes & decorative bands, napkin 
rings and drapery. Each one has de- 
tailed weaving instructions and facing 
illustrations, many of which are re- 
produced in full color. The 34 thread- 
ing drafts and tie-ups used in these 
projects are also given. Many inter- 
esting, novel designs and fresh color 
combinations are shown in these virile 


A Multiple Harness Bulletin 
Featuring patterns from 5 to 12 harnesses 
Ten (10) issues per year 
No bulletins in July and August—vacation time 

.00 per year 
A minimum or sample swatch each 
ue 
First issue, Sept. 1958 
Subscriptions are now being taken 


ROBIN & RUSS HANDWEAVERS 
632 Santa Baraba St., Senta Barbara, Calif. 








WHY... 


subscribe to 


eperoilline 7 


It is the magazine of recreation ideas 
for leaders, clubs, churches, 
playgrounds, all individuals, 


teachers, 
ages, 
groups. 


A special 


program section is full of ideas for a 

variety of recreation activities. Creative, 

social and sports activities are included, 

as well as ideas for arts and crafts. 
Published 10 Times Per Year 

1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 











examples of traditional and contem- 
porary Swedish weaving. The text is 
in Swedish. 

Smavavar by Maja * undback 
and Marta Rinde-:i:amsback. 
ICA-Forlaget, Vasteras, Sweden. 
6% by 8%, 104 pages, 65 illustra- 
tions, $3.00. Available at Museum 
Books, New York 17. 
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AD-A-HARNESS 
LOOMS 


No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 


SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
TYPE B 


4 to 20 harnesses — 24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 





@ 3dAL 





also 16”, 20” and 24” portable looms 
4 to 8 harness, Push-up rising shed 
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“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 
L. W. MACOMBER 
166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 





WEAVING 


Summer Classes 


July 7 — August 15, 1958 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal Si. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 


SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, fot 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men's sults, 
costs @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mots @ #13 HOW fo ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby biankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, +18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lamp 
mats, #20 Mens Scarves, #21 Aprons, 722 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 
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End and Selvage Borders 


By BERTA FREY 















































“I know how to put borders on the 
ends of my towels and place mats 
that is easy enough, but what I want 
to know is: how can I put borders 
along the selvages?’’ How often we 
hear this plaint. 

The answer is so easy: we put bor- 
ders on the edges in just the same 
way as we put them on the ends. 

When we thread our looms, we set 
the pattern in the heddles. When we 
weave, we develop that pattern by 
the treadling. To weave an end bor- 
der, we repeat in the treadling a 























FIGS 


Pattern diagrams for borders. 


small portion of the whole pattern. 
3y the same token, when we set our 
pattern in the heddles, we make a 
border by repeating a small portion of 
the whole draft. It is just as easy and 
simple as that. 

Look at Fig. 1, which is the 
diagram of a pattern which might 
be used for a towel. A small portion 
of the pattern (shown in diagonal 
lines) has been repeated to make the 
border. Turn it on its side, and it is 
exactly the same as the diagram at 
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Threading draft for pattern diagram shown in Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2 which shows a border along 
the edge. 

If a small portion of the draft is 
used to make the first border, then 
repeat the design as many times as 
desired and again use a portion of 
the draft—this time in reverse order 

to fit the second side of the pattern. 
The loom now is all set to weave bor- 
ders on both edges as well as at the 
beginning and end. Fig. 3 shows how 
the pattern with two selvage borders 
and one end border will look. 

Although it is easy to plan borders, 
it cannot be without some 
thought being given to possible prob- 
lems. Borders must fit their patterns, 
so it is essential to pick the proper 
part of the draft to use. Using just 
any part will make a border, but it 
could very well be that it might be 
better not to make a border at all as 
to use the wrong part. 

The threading draft for the pattern 
diagram at Fig. 3 is given at Fig. 4. 
The draft is for that type of weaving 
generally known as colonial overshot. 
There are 36 ends in one repeat. Now 
let us look at the pattern diagram 
at Fig. 3. There are ten blocks in 
the pattern and the border is made 
by repeating the first four of these 
blocks. We mark the first four blocks 
on our threading draft to find the bor- 
der threading. Here we meet the first 


done 


problem. In the fourth group of 
threads, there are five ends: our 


draft starts on the #1 harness, so if 
we use all five ends in this fourth 
group, it will really mean that when 
repeated there will be six ends in that 
group to make a larger overshot than 
in any of the other groups, all of 
which have only four ends. Therefore, 
when making the draft for the border, 
we use twelve ends only. This then, 
has not been too much of a problem. 

Going back to our pattern diagram 
at Fig. 3, we see that we have made 
three repeats of the border and have 
gone on to make three repeats of the 
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pattern before making the second 
border. Here we meet our second 
problem. There are ten groups of 
warps or blocks in each repeat of the 
pattern, but at the second edge we are 
using only nine blocks. We leave off 
the last group of 4-3-4-3-4 ends in the 
pattern before starting in on the bor- 
der which is reversed in direction 
from the first one. Leaving off this 
last group of warp ends in the draft 
makes the two sides of the pattern 
balance and have the same relation to 
their borders. 

If we had merely added the border 
in reverse direction the pattern would 
have. looked like the diagram at Fig. 
5, a decidedly lop-sided look. So we 
find that there really is only one 
problem and that is fitting the bor- 
der draft to the pattern draft. Since 
there are two sides to the pattern, 
the problem breaks up and becomes 
only half a problem and it takes very 
little courage to deal with only half a 
problem. 

If we are working with a very 
familiar draft, it probably will not 
be necessary to draw out the diagram. 
sut it is decidedly the safest way. 
Do not bother with a thread by thread 
draw-down; it is not necessary and 
it does take time. Make the diagram 
of the pattern and the general effect 
will probably be more easily seen. 

Although this particular pattern is 
written for colonial overshot, the 
principle of making selvage borders 
is the same for any weave. It all de- 
pends on the pattern and on deciding 
what part of the pattern to repeat. 
The time spent on making a diagram 
is time well invested. Of course, if 
it is a simple draft and if it is per- 
fectly obvious which part of the draft 
makes which part of the pattern, a 
diagram will not be needed. 

It makes me perfectly furious with 
myself when I take a short cut and 
do not make a diagram, only to have 
the finished weaving look lop-sided 





ENGLISH TWEED 
2 Ibs. for $4. inc. postage. 

9 colours available. Samples sent. 
THE WEAVERS’ CIRCLE 
Barham, Canterbury, England. 
Other yarns available at $1.50 Ib. 
Wholesale enquirys invited. 





or irregular so that I have to re- 
thread the loom. So, to my motto of 
“Always make a sample” I have 
added “Always make a diagram”, It 
pays in the long run. 





Dr. &lisabeth Moses 

Craftsmen everywhere have lost a 
warn friend and strong advocate with 
the death of Dr. Elisabeth 
curator of decorative art since 1934 
at the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. She died 
December 21 in Stanford Memorial 
Hospital after having been in ill health 
for several months. 





Moses, 


She was born in Cologne, Germany, 
studied art, archaeology and philos- 
ophy at the Universities of Munich, 
Berlin and London and received her 
doctorate from the University in 
Bonn, Germany. From the early 1920s 
until 1933 she was curator at the 
Museum of Decorative Arts, Cologne. 

Her interest in the work of Cali- 
fornia craftsmen extended to giving 
them opportunities for exhibition. 
Design in 1949 was the first exclusive 
exhibition of the work of Bay area 
artist-craftsmen at the museum. Ar- 
chitects, interior decorators, furniture 
designers, and other specialists co- 
operated in producing special in- 
teriors. She also originated the 1955 
California Designed exhibition. 

She was largely responsible for the 
organization of the Contemporary 
Handweavers of California and helped 
to organize their exhibitions which be- 
came notable museum events. She was 
an honorary member of that group 
and of the San Francisco Potters As- 
sociation whose exhibitions she also 
helped organize. A 
trom 


selected 
W estern-Designer 


group 
Craftsman 
1957, arranged for the first annual 
Craftsmen’s Conference at Asilomar, 
California, is now on tour in Europe 
and the Near East under U. S. State 
Department auspices. 

Dr. Moses was an associate mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Deco- 
rators. She was a frequent lecturer on 
art, gave many courses in her field 
and was in demand as a juror for tex- 
tile and decorative art exhibitions. 
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SABINA FOLDING LOOMS 
RIGID, CHAIN TIE UP 3 SIZES 
Rock Seat Bench—Adjustable ee ond 

and Tensioner—Easy Winding 
Rigid Bobbin Shuttles 
Write us about automatic shedding 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
$87 Rombach Ave. on Highway 3 


cross-country CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 








SWANSONS MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 
Troy, Montana 
A delightful mountain vacation re- 
sort offers WEAVING and other arts 
and crafts classes during the summer 
season. 
Ruby Swanson, Manager 





Ancient Textiles 
(Continued from page 25) 


origin because of the vast commerce 
in silk which carried designs from one 
country to another. Weavers adapted 
the importations they liked. When the 
weavers of one country saw a textile 
from another which they couldn’t af- 
ford to buy they doubtless sat down 
at their looms to make something as 
nearly like it as possible—as some 
weavers do at the present time. And 
in the making it they gave their own 
idiomatic version of Chinese 
dragons, lions and other symbolic 
figures, of the Indian floral designs 
which had been borrowed from the 
Chinese and the Persians, of the 
weird animals from Saracen textiles 
which developed because of religious 
rulings against reproduction of living 
things, and often adding decorative 
touches from the flowers of their na- 
tive country. 


The following articles in earlier 
issues of Handweaver & Craftsmen 
may be of interest. They are illus- 
trated with some of the famous early 
designs. 

Designs in Ancient Figured Silks 
by Lili Blumenau, Winter 1950-1951 

Weaves in Figured Silks Blumen- 
au, Spring 1951 

The New Learns from the Old by 
Edith Huntington Snow, Winter 
1951-1952 

Textiles from India, Summer 1955 


Reading down. Damask brocade, 
and silk damask square, Spanish, 16 
century. Brocaded damask, Italian, 
possibly Sicilian. First half 17 cen- 
tury. 
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Northern 
California 
Conference 


Handweavers attending the sixth 
Annual Conference of Northern Cali- 
fornia Handweavers May 3 and 4 at 
the Veterans Memorial Building in 
Santa Rosa will have the opportunity 
to learn what fabrics are most suit- 
able for different types of garments 
and what styles are best for each type 
of figure. This information will be 
presented during the Saturday pro- 
eram by Miss Irma L. Hazard. In 
addition there will be a fashion show 
of handwoven garments made by 
weavers attending the conference. 

Miss Hazard, who has operated the 
Haz-More School of Dress in San 
Francisco since 1931, has had wide 
experience both in design and in in- 
struction. A graduate of the Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic School in 
home economics and of the San Jose 
State Teachers College in home- 
making, she has appeared before 
many clubs, homemaking teachers in- 
stitutes and in yardage departments 
of stores as a speaker on clothing se- 
lection, in addition to operating her 
school. During the war years she 
operated a clothing factory in San 
Francisco. 

Her students have been state 
champions four times in five years in 
the Make-it-yourself-with Wool com- 
petitions sponsored by The Wool 
3ureau, Inc., and the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the National Wool 
Growers Association. State associa- 
tions sponsor the state competitions. 
One student has won the national 
prize and another the grand national, 
the latter with the highest rating ever 
given to any contestant—100 per cent. 
Miss Hazard feels that the reason her 
students have made such an excellent 
showing in these contests is because 
they have gained understanding of 
the proper materials necessary for any 
project as well as for their ability to 
design. She has recently been giving 
a course in costume design to a group 
of Northern California handweavers, 
with special instruction on how to 
handle handwoven fabrics. 

In addition to the program and 
luncheon to be held on Saturday, 
there will be guild displays of hand- 
weaving with ribbons awarded to the 
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most outstanding fabrics and the best 
designed displays. On Sunday the ex- 
hibition will be open to the public free 
of charge and weaving demonstrations 
will be presented during the 2-day 
period. 





Fabrics for 


a Glasshouse 


By 
ILSE ETTA UHLMANN 


After living in Chicago for about 
20 years in a comfortable, conven- 
tional flat on the third floor of a build- 
ing overlooking a small park, where 
our boys grew up, we finally decided 
on a change. We moved into the tenth 
floor of one of the Glasshouses on 
Lake Shore Drive, with a superb 
view over Lake Michigan. This is one 
of the latest designs of Mies van der 
Rohe. The buildings are completely 
airconditioned, have tinted glass to 
avoid the glare of the sun, and many 
other of the most modern conveni- 
ences. 

My husband and I designed or 
made most of the furnishings for the 
apartment. I wove all the fabrics for 
upholstery and drapery. A Harvey 
Probber couch is upholstered in a 
wool and fabric in_ brilliant 
terra cotta. My first attempt proved a 


cotton 


failure because I had not considered 
the darkening effect of the tinted 
window panes which deprived the 
fabric of much of its luster. After that 
experience I aim, to quote a friend, 
10 per cent higher in colors. The warp 
is composed of No. 5 perle cotton in 
three shades of terra cotta, with 
grouped threading, 18 to the inch, and 
the weft is of terra cotta wool. 

One lounging chair is covered in a 
sunny yellow fabric and another in 
blue. Both were woven in broken twill 
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Hostess for the conference will be 
the Redwood Empire Handweavers 
with Mrs, Georgia Bassett general 
chairman and Mrs. Florine Sonder- 
gard co-chairman. Mrs. Bea Bernardi 
is program chairman. 


Upholstery in wool and cotton, 
shades of terra cotta. 


with the following threading: 1, 2, 3, 
sLESBZ24 Loans Lhaa4s 
used a single tie-up. Treadling was 
3-2-1-4. The warp was set 24 threads 
to the inch in a 12-dent reed. 

For warp for the yellow chair | 
used cotton, linen, gimpe and chain- 
ette in different shades of yellow with 
terra cotta spots. Weft is of yellow 
acetate. 


+ 


For the blue chair covering I used 
wool and gimpe. This was the most 
difficult task since I had made samples 
on a small loom for three days until | 
made one which pleased my husband, 
and then was too tired to write the 
pattern on paper. After threading the 
42-inch loom I was unable to get the 
exact pattern. I discovered I had turn- 
ed the spool rack for warping and the 
change in sequence changed the ap- 
pearance of the cloth. The blue ma- 
terial was chosen to harmonize with 
an enamel composition by Loving. 

The colors of the furniture are 
blended by placing them on a white 
and yellow rug, with spots of colors 
used in the upholstery. A chair cover- 
ed in black provides a restful con- 
trast. 

The curtains for one bedroom are 
of white nylon in crackle weave set 
13 to the inch with black and red 
blocks. It is a 2-block design, each 
block about 3” x 4”. A small red 
carpet is used on the cork floor. The 
master bedroom has white and copper 
bedspreads used with plain walnut 
beds. 

I now keep my loom at the Nadeau 
Handweaving Center on North State 





The York State Craftsmen 


5th annual 


ORK STATE 
HART FAIR 


August 21-22-23, 1958 
Ithaca College 


Ithaca, New York 
Films — Demonstrations — Exhibits 





Inquiries invited 


from weavers seeking a summer sales 
outlet for handwoven articles or fabrics 
—table linens, stoles, handbags, drapery 
or upholstery fabrics, tweeds, silks, etc., 


anything of distinctive, individual design. 


Widow's Walk Studio 


Old Harbor Road 
Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. 





om TWENTY-NINTH 
— ANNUAL SESSIONS 


é Penland 


SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Spring Session: March 17 to June 21, 1958 
Continuous instruction in Hand Weaving, Metal- 
crafts, Pottery, and a number of Related Crofts. 
During this period, a student may enter for as 
long or as short a time as may be desired. 
Summer Sessions: June 23—July 12 July 14 
—August 2, August 4—August 23. 
@ Capable teaching personnel 
@ Excellent facilities 
@ Modern living conditions 
@ Beautiful countryside 
Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 
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Interested in weaving 


TWEEDS? 


Then try our 
100% WOOL IMPORTED YARNS 
Made by 


BRIGGS & LITTLE in CANADA 
2200 yards per pound 
21 colors — Warp Twist & Weft Twist 
$3.90 per ib. f.o.b. our studio 
In lower Michigan, sold by 
Hartland Area Crafts 
Hartiand, Mich. 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


Cornwall Bridge 
Send for samples 


Connecticut 
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lf you are 


in a position to buy 


$100.00 


or more of yarns — 
and really want to save money 


write to: 
FRANK KOUBLE CO. 
P. O. Box 82 
Cumberland 
Rhode Island 


Let us know every type 
of yarn you can use. 













BIG MONEY SPARE OR FULL 
CANDYMAKING & CAKE DECORATING . 


Huadreds of Housewives Wanted Now! 
Eern $5.00 hr. in Spore Time 


No PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NEEDED! Turn your 
kitchen into o gold mine! Fill endless yeor ‘r 
demond for lovely Coke Decorations and luscious && 
Professional Candymoking. 81G MONEY from clubs, 
churches, business, parties, weddings, birthdays, 
— 

Our Responsibility te Train and Show You How 
te Start Small et Heme—Grow Big! 


Men, women ANY AGE or education WELCOME! Wo capitol eed 
Cosh in on formulas and trade secrets honded down for generations. 
Step-by-step instruction gets you storted, full or port time. Get in 
NOW while opportunities ore still ovoilable. 
WRITE FOR FREE FACTS TODAY! 
CANDY & CAKE CRAFT INSTITUTE 
Dept. 72, 3209 W. Olympic, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 








Now there are more fine 


BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 





Street. I am still undecided whether 
or not working away from home im- 
proves my weaving, as I often find it 
difficult to leave the comfortable 
apartment. 


Mrs. Uhlmann is a member of the 
Marli Weavers and the Midwest De- 
signer-Craftsmen. She is a custom 
weaver and a teacher who has lived in 
Chicago for almost 20 years. She at- 
tended art schools in Germany and 
studied with Maholy-Nagy at the 
School of Design in Chicago. When 
she lived tn the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Turkey she had many op- 
portunities to study native weaving 
and art. 
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BERTA 
FREY 


announces 
the opening of her 


NEW STUDIO 


in Woodstock, New York 


SUMMER 
WEAVING CLASSES 


for beginning and 
advanced students 


Write now for information 
P.O. Box 505 
Woodstock, New York 





Egyptian 
Workshop Notes #15 and #16, 


issued by the Textile Museum, are de- 
voted to the development of weaving 
techniques in Egypt and the Near 
East. Miss Bellinger, curator-analyst 
of the museum, observes that the 
looms were originally designed for the 
local fibers and as new fibers became 
available they were adapted to the 
former procedure with as little modi- 
fication as possible. The first paper 
analyzes the adaption to silk from 
during the 3 to the 17 century, while 
the second paper takes up the later 9 
century adaption of the linen weavers 
to silk. Seemingly the wool weavers 
were more “ready to experiment.” 
The fiber, spin of the warp, threading, 
warps in a pattern unit and the num- 
ber of harnesses in the ground and 
binding system are given. There are 
detail photographs of the specimens. 

Textile Analysis: Developing 
Techniques in Egypt and the Near 
East Part V (Paper #15), Part 
‘I (Paper #16). Louisa Belling- 
er, The Textile Museum, Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. $1.25 each. 


Reading down. Blue upholstery for 
chair. Wool and gimpe. Curtains, 
black and white nylon. 

Yellow upholstery for chair, cotton, 
linen, gimpe, acetate. 
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Designing 

(Continued from page 17) 

Section 7. Enter broken 1-2-4-3, 1 
end color A, 1 end color 
B, 1 end color C in se- 
quence. 

Section 8, Enter group 1-2-1-2-1-4-3- 
4-3-4, 1 end color A, 1 end 
color B, 1 end color C, 1 
end color B, 1 end color A 
in sequence. 

Section 9. Enter straight 1-2-3-4, 
color C. 

In the blankets I use as illustration 
in my work Sections 3 and 7 are en- 
tered slightly differently. For Blanket 
No. 1 use carded, not mercerised, 
cotton. Enter in a No. 15 reed as fol- 
lows: 2-2-2-1-1 ends per dent. For 
No. 2 blanket use colors A and B in 
spun rayon, C in carded, not mer- 
cerised, cotton (all 20/2). They 
should be entered in a No. 15 reed 2- 
2-3-2-2 ends per dent. 

Warp length for a blanket? The 
longer the better. I usually make mine 
15 yards. Each sample should be at 
least 3 to 4+ inches long. Keep accurate 
records showing which color is en- 
tered on which harness and which 
pick in which shed. 

As illustrated 

Figures 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9 are from 
the 8/2 warp; 4, 5, 10, 11 from the 
20/2 warp; 1-2-3-4-5 are from warp 
section 5 while the others are from 
warp section 2. 

The weave indication will be based 
on the assumption that a 4-harness 
loom with a skeleton tie is used, one 
harness to each pedal. The pedaling 
refers to rising shed looms. (Woven 
on a counterbalanced loom without 
transposition, you will weave face 
down. ) 

Fig. 1, weft twill, pedal 1-2-3-4, one 
pick fine yarn, one pick coarse yarn. 
Figs. 2 & 4, pedal 1-2-4-3, broken 
weft twill, 1 pick fine, 1 pick coarse. 
Figs. 3 & 5, same weave, but in Fig. 
3 the fine weft and in Fig. 5 the coarse 
weft only. 

Figs. 6 & 7 are woven in tabby : Fig. 
6, 2 picks color A, 2 picks color C; 
Fig. 7, 2 picks color A, 2 picks color 
C, 5 times, 2 picks color C 2 picks 
color A, 5 times. 

Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11 are woven in 
tabby; 8 & 10, 1 pick color A nub, 
1 pick color C 10 times, 1 pick color 
C, 1 pick color A nub 10 times. (The 
change of shuttles changes the stripe 
direction. ) 


Figs. 9 & 11, 2 picks color C, 1 
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pick color A nub. 

Comparing the illustrations you 
notice that a closer set does not only 
change the weight of the fabric but 
also the appearance of the weave pic- 
ture. Basically you use the same size 
yarn for filler you use in the warp. 
On the 8/2 warp I have used basic- 
ally 8/2 cotton and as for the heavy 
thread 4 threads of 8/2 or its equiva- 
lent. The nub in Figs. 8 & 10 is a 
2,000 yd./lb. nub (cotton). On the 
20/2 blanket I have used 20/2 as the 
fine thread and 3/2 as the heavy; in 
Figs. 10 & 11, 12/2 cotton and a 
3,000 yd./Ib. spun rayon nub. 

It you want to keep the appearance 
the same but change the weight of 
the fabric you have to change the 
count of yarn and the number of ends 
and picks. For instance if you have 
used 24 ends of 8/2 cotton and then 
use 48 ends of 16/2 with 2 ends in 
place of one you get the same appear- 
ance and weight but perhaps a slight- 
ly different hand. If, however, you use 
20/2 or even 30/2 you get a lighter 
weight, and practically the same ap- 
pearance. 

If you want the appearance of a 
fabric unchanged while you change 
the weight you must make sure that 
the space occupied in the design by 
one heavy thread or several fine 
threads is the same (several fine 
threads counting as one, but entered 
into separate heddles and if possible 
also dents). If you have 4 ends black 
and 4 ends white in the 8/2 warp, 
these would occupy 1/3”. The equiva- 
lent design elements in the higher 
count of finer thread must again oc- 
cupy 1/3” or the appearance will be 
different. 


An article on Mid-twentieth Cen- 
tury Textures by Jean E. Mailey, ap- 
peared in the Summer 1957 issue. 
Miss Mailey, formerly assistant keep- 
er of textiles at the Cooper Union 
Museum, is now assistant curator of 
Far Eastern Textiles at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 


World Art 


The authors of this authoritative 
history of art believe that though 
often otherwise used, often to their 
detriment, the primary purpose of art 
“is to add to the interpretation and 
completeness of life’ and remind us 
that the “craving for art is very deep 
rooted.” Most of what we know of 
many early periods has been learned 
from their handicrafts. With well 





EXCLUSIVE 


@ SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holme-Helsinglands 
48 beautiful colors 
vat dyes 


@ BRETTON TWEED YARNS 


wool/mohair blend 
yarn dyed 


@ 30/2 MERCERIZED COTTON 


vat dyes 
fast colors 


@ DISTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. LYLE B. ROBINSON 
1019 East 62nd St., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., Ariz., 
Utah, Idaho, Mont., Wyoming 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 


HELEN & EARL SLASON 
5605 West 61st St., Mission, Kans. 


Colo., N. Mex., N. Dak., S. Dak., 
Nebr., Minn., lowa, Kansas, Mo., 
Texas, Okla., Ark., La. 


@ MACOMBER LOOMS 


@ Please enclose 35¢ for samples, 
Seattle, Mission or Philadelphia 


JOSEPH D, ACTON 


S Please note new address 


2036 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-1693 





written text and over 700 illustrations 
the painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture of the ages is comprehensively 
covered. The art is grouped both 
chronologically and geographically 
which gives a clear and logical ap- 
proach for its appreciation. The rich 
background of the three authors is re- 
Hected in the writings and typical il- 
lustrations point up these comments. 

History of World Art by Up- 
john, Wingert & Mahler. Second 
Enlarged edition. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York 11. 6% by 
9, 876 pages, 702 illustrations, 25 
in full color. $12.00. 
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EDDIGRAPHS 


A NEW SERIES FOR TO-DAY’S WEAVERS 
Interesting Drafts — Swatches — Directions 
Series 8 — 6 Issues — $6.00 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5 Selected Issues $6.50 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


Miss Winogene B. 
Pi Beta Phi School 


CONTEMPORARY 
YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 


Yarns for discriminating weavers. 
Sample card fifty cents. 








Weaving Center 
(Continued from page 22) 


can be woven. The girls take turns 
at this. When Mrs. Tusnelda Erick- 
sen was directing the Web Den, the 
girls wove and made the striped twill 
draperies of chartreuse and coral 
drapery cotton, which are so attrac- 
tive at the Den windows. Old 
nylon hose are now being dyed and 
cut into strips to weave into up- 
holstery for the chairs in the lobby, 
which are becoming worn. We plan to 
use a collection of odds and ends for 
warp, mixing at random, using che- 
nille, the stocking strips, boucle 
and some metallic for weft on a 
crackle threading. A bath mat of 
chenille in laid-in design has been a 
project this year. 

The patterns and drafts used have 
been the old familiar ones: tabby, 
twill, rosepath, honeysuckle, log 
cabin, M’s & O’s and crackle. When a 
girl shows special interest in a pat- 
tern, after browsing through our lim- 
ited library, she is helped in the selec- 
tion of yarns for the proposed project, 
shown how to make the warp and 
draw in the pattern and dress the 
loom. Then it is truly her project 
and she is well on the way to becom- 
ing a real weaver. Sometimes the girls 
take turns making a warp, although 
this is apt to produce chains of vari- 
ous lengths, but usually this is done 
by volunteer weavers of the Southern 
California Handweavers’ Guild who 
live in Pasadena. The volunteers 
dress the looms upon which the little 
girls weave. Capacity warps are put 
on the looms, if enough yarn is availa- 
ble, and several girls weave off their 
projects on the same warp. They are 
permitted to make four mats at a 
time—unless there are five or six 
members of the family, when excep- 
tions are made. However, the weav- 
ing is so popular, that a check is made 
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in the office as to the actual size of 
the family! Only one item at a time 
of the other projects is permitted. If 
a second purse or towel is desired, 
the girl must write her name at the 
bottom of the ever growing list. 
Stoles, aprons, blouses and _ skirts 
are woven by the older and more ex- 
perienced girls. The interest of the 
younger girls is usually exhausted at 
the end of 12 to 18 inches of weaving, 
and they are ready for some other ac- 
tivity of the club while others have 
their turn at the loom. 

The girls are charged a_ small 
amount for the materials used, and 
if unable to pay, arrangements are 
made in the office to cover this ex- 
pense from a fund supplied by the 
auxiliary of the club, so that no girl 
is deprived of the privileges of the 
weaving room. Warp yarn is costly 
and it is believed that the girls will 
value their weaving and strive to 
produce more perfect work if they 
pay a little for their projects. A 
charge of $2.50 is made for a 20-inch 
wide stole of loop wool. Charges for 
towels of cotton are 35c (we cannot 
afford linen); mats 25¢ each and a 
purse is 25c if zippers do not have 
to be supplied. Belts are 30c and in- 
clude the buckle; aprons are $1.50; 
and blouses $2; skirts of cotton are 
$2.75 and wool, $3.50 to $4. The ar- 
ticles are finished in the sewing room. 

There is one requirement made of 
the girls who wish to work in the 
Web Den; that is, that they must at- 
tend consecutive weaving days until 
their project is completed. An ab- 
sence of three days (except for ill- 
ness) means the loom is turned over 
to someone else. They are not al- 
lowed to cut the web from the loom. 

There are other benefits of the 
weaving program which cannot be 
valued nor enjoyed by those who do 
not share in the work, or who do not 
associate with the girls. One has no 
time to be bored; a worker is much 
too busy keeping looms in operating 
condition and dressed, planning weav- 
ing projects, hunting for ideas, and 
materials that cost nothing, never los- 
ing an opportunity to borrow a loom 
or beg one “for keeps.” The workers 
in the Web Den automatically share 
the pride of a project completed, the 
excitement when a new idea is dis- 
covered in color, pattern or texture, 
the joy when a handicapped child dis- 
covers that she can weave and that 
the use of her hands improves with 


the work she does on the loom; her 
shyness (at her awkwardness) dis- 
appears as she becomes absorbed in 
developing a pattern on the loom. Her 
beaming smile when, finally, her work 
is finished and she can take it home, 
is a source of real satisfaction. 

Tears came to the eyes, and a little 
prayer of thankfulness was breathed 
when a girl having only one hand 
gave a “little girl wiggle” of happi- 
ness and exclaimed “I can weave and 
it’s real fun.”” She had no idea how 
heavy the heart of the instructor was 
when she set about to teach her—not 
knowing whether it would be possible 
for the handicapped child to weave, 
not daring to show by word or action 
her doubt. That excited smile of hap- 
piness was worth its weight in gold! 

There is something that interested 
weavers can do to help weaving proj- 
ects, such as this, even though time, 
money and health do not permit ac- 
tual work among young people. We 
have started a scrapbook of swatches 
with detailed drafts and directions 
attached. It is hoped that this collec- 
tion will help inspire the girls to try 
new things with all sorts of yarns and 
for many purposes. The Pasadena 
Girls Club Web Den would be happy 
to receive weaving scraps with the 
directions. Other workers among the 
handicapped and children would en- 
joy them also. But the real fun is 
among the children themselves. So if 
you need new weaving inspiration, get 
out and find a spot that needs you— 
you'll not regret it. 

Should you desire to share the “joy 
of handweaving” with young people, 
settlement houses, the Y. W. C. A., 
orphanages, childrens’ hospitals and 
the Girls Club of America they will 
welcome your offer and the children 
will love you. 

Miss Barrett is a member of the 
Southern California Handweavers 
Guild who spends many hours with 
the young weavers at the Pasadena 
Girls Club. The address is 3160 East 
Del Mar Blvd., Pasadena, in case 
weavers are interested in sending 
swatches, with directions, for the 
scrapbook which the girls are mak- 
ing. Other members of the Southern 
California Guild also assist with this 
project, which is included in a com- 
prehensive social service program 
through which guild members help 
with weaving projects in many insti- 
tutions. (See Winter 1958 issue. ) 
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Linens 
(Continued from page 13) 


southern Pennsylvania, she had ready 
access to a great deal of source mate- 
rial on the early day weaving. 
Through the descendants of the weav- 
ers, in the very towns and villages 
where the weaving was done, she 
developed her storehouse of knowl- 
edge about early weaving, and accum- 
ulated her invaluable collection of 
fabrics, part of which have come to 
the Arts and Crafts Society, while 
other parts remain in the East. Her 
coverlet collection and her library are 
in Pennsylvania; the Allen collection 
of early drafts from which she select- 
ed material for her last book, A 
Handweaver’s Source Book is in 
Washington, D. C. (See Handweaver 
& Craftsman, Fall 1957, page 30.) 

Mrs. Davison was in demand as 
a lecturer on weaving. In 1952 she 
made a trip to the West Coast, talk- 
ing to groups of weavers along the 
way, including the Arts and Crafts 
Society in Portland. On this visit to 
the Northwest she encountered a 
tremendous enthusiasm among the 
weavers for the old colonial patterns, 
and was impressed by the fine weav- 
ing being done under the direction of 
Miss Victoria Strand. 

In many places in the West, notably 
in California, the main interest is in 
contemporary and texture weaving. 
In Portland the emphasis has been 
on weaving based on the traditional 
patterns. This is due partly to the 
fact that many of the early settlers in 
Oregon migrated from New England, 
and partly to the fact that Miss 
Strand, the teacher in charge for 
many years, stressed pattern weaving. 

In the eastern section of the United 
States there are many well-endowed 
art centers and craft schools, located 
close to sources of weaving and ref- 
erence material. Portland lacked al- 
most completely source material of 
the types woven in early-day Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. Davison, considering 
the interest and the need in the 
Northwest, decided that an important 
part of her collection should go to 
the Arts and Crafts Society for work- 
ing reference. 

Now established in its new home 
in Portland, the Davison collection 
of linens is being studied by the weav- 
ing classes. Anyone wishing to see 
the fabrics may do so on Tuesdays 
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Dozens of Projects 
Dozens of Fabric Designs 
with 
Exact Instructions 
For Weaving & Making 


Don’t Guess! 


HAVE SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS! . 


Follow Proven Designs! 
Get Ideas! 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


Basic Design Series contains: 


Details of: Design 

Supply Sources 
Pictures 

Color 

Yarns 


Sewing 


Single Lessons Available 


Let These Be Yours. Write For Index & Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





and Thursdays when the classes are 
in session, or by special arrangements 
on other weekdays. 

The gift of these fine old linens 
was made, not with the idea that they 
should be copied, but that they would 
be a source of inspiration and encour- 
agement to weavers. It was an im- 
portant part of Mrs. Davison’s phil- 
osophy that creative work from the 
past was important and should be 
saved. She believed that a good back- 
ground in the techniques of weaving 
is a necessary foundation for all ac- 
complished weavers, whether they are 
interested in the traditional patterns 
or contemporary textures. To quote 
from Mrs. Davison, “American life 
is made up of all nations coming to- 
gether, blending their traditions, and 
bringing something equally beautiful 
out of it.” 





Mrs. Furniss is publicity chairman 
for the Portland Society of Arts and 
Crafts and a member of the Portland 
Guild of Handweavers. She has been 
weaving for about eight years and so 
far her weaving is “just a pleasant 
hobby.” She enjoys weaving uphol- 
stery and drapery materials for her 
home, sport jacket material for her 
husband and gifts for her friends. Her 
latest project is Japanese floor pillows 
(zabutons) which when stacked form 
attractive ottomans. Her first teacher 
was Doris McMullen (now Mrs. 
William Justema of San Francisco) 
who taught in the Portland adult edu- 
cation department. She has studied 
recently with Ruth Clark, Arts and 
Crafts Society teacher, and attended 
summer workshops under Ruth Mac- 
Kinley and Martha Pollock. 


Rug Braiding 


The slant of this cheerful little book 


WEAVING SERVICE 


IMPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. ‘nubby’ tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 
LOOMS and loom equipment. 


SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canade 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re- 
quired, samples, prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St.. New York 5, N. Y. 





on rug braiding is well displayed in 
the author’s statement “If you think 
that it doesn’t help a bit to have an 
individual name for your rug, you're 
wrong.” She admits that although the 
“braided rug of today has had its face 
lifted,” it is still part of “our love of 
the traditional.” We are given the his- 
torical background of rugs and the 
necessary material and equipment. 
The old and the new techniques, color 
harmony, oval and square-cornered 
rugs, dyeing and rug care are all ex- 
plained. The unusual is encouraged 
and the book closes with 40 helpful 
hints. The author is well known for 
her beautiful braided rugs and as a 
teacher of this useful craft. 

The Complete Book of Rug 
Braiding by Helen Feeley. 
Coward-McCann, New York 16. 
5¥, by 8%, 176 pages, 16 halftone 
and 4 full color plates. $3.95. 
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Do You 
Want to — 


e Make and beam a lon 
warp in less than one hour 


e Thread a loom without 
making mistakes? 


e Weave one running yard of 
cloth in 30 minutes 


e Solve ANY problem in 
handweaving? 





Ask for particulars about 
our weaving lessons 





write to: 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 
FULFORD, P. Q., CANADA 





Native Materials 
(Continued from page 10) 


After drying, leaves of the cabbage 
palm and palmetto may be dyed, 
either whole or shredded, but they 
should be left attached to the stem for 
easy manipulation in the dye bath. 
Leaves may be shredded very easily 
with a heavy based metal needlepoint 
flower holder. (Hold the leaf in one 
hand and with the other hand draw 
the sharp points quickiy and firmly 
down the length of the leaf.) 


All palm and palmetto leaves 
should be prepared for weaving ac- 
cording to the general rules. How- 
ever, before dampening a heavy nee- 
die or pin should be used to elimi- 
nate the rib, inserting the needle on 
one side of the rib and pulling it 
quickly down the full length of the 
leaf. Wide leaves may be torn into 
narrow strips in the same manner. 
The rib may also be used, either alone 
or alternated with leaves. 

It should be noted that the pioneer 
women, and the most experienced 
weavers of today, prefer cabbage 
palms and palmetto gathered during 
the dark of the moon because the 
leaves are considered stronger, more 
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pliable and richer in color. 

Pandamus leaves, from one to three 
feet long, are particularly popular for 
handweaving. The sharp spines along 
the midrib and down the edges must 
be cut or rubbed off; then the leaves 
soaked in salt water and allowed to 
dry slowly before storing. Pandamus 
should be cut into correct widths and 
lengths before weaving and the leaves 
become softer, silkier and more plia- 
ble if they are ironed before weaving. 

Cattail leaves are gathered, cured 
and woven much the same as grasses. 
It is important that the leaves be flat- 
tened to exclude air and this can be 
done as they are woven by running 
thumb and forefinger down their 
length. 

Yucca leaves are not difficult to 
prepare but must be handled gently 
to avoid bruises which will cause un- 
attractive spotting. When the leaves 
are partly dried they should be split ; 
fine but strong fibers remain and these 
may be bleached, used in their natural 
color or dyed. 

Corn shucks are versatile. The soft, 
bleached inner shucks should be re- 
served for table mats and the darker, 
coarser outer ones for floor mats or 
shades. The inner leaves dye beauti- 
fully. After dampening corn shucks 
may be twisted into ropes for continu- 
ous weaving. 


VINES, BARK AND WOODS 

Vines, such as honeysuckle, alla- 
manda and Southern smilax are suita- 
ble for weaving. They should be boil- 
ed four hours, more or less, and the 
bark rubbed off with choreboys. They 
may be dyed. Sweet clover is weave- 
able, as well as many other legumes. 

Ferns are easily grown, indoors or 
out, and in quite a variety. By strip- 
ping the leaves the stems make suita- 
ble material for mats. There is only 
one word of caution — the stem ends 
should be alternated from side to side 
for an even weft. 

Banana trees furnish beautifully 
colored strips, as soft as Spanish 
leather. The bruised bark discolors 
to a purplish brown, blending with 
the darker outside bark as well as the 
light cream of the inner layers. As 
the tree grows the outer leaves may 
be peeled to the ground and the 
fleshy part used. When the stalks are 
cut down after fruiting they should 
be cut in two lengthwise and the lay- 
ers separated for drying. A sharp scis- 
sors will suffice for cutting the satiny 
strips into desired widths. 





Bamboo. It is more practical to buy 
bamboo already dried and cut to prop- 
er size for weaving screens, shades 
and flat mats. Either inside or out- 
side peel may be bought and in almost 
any width or length. However, if the 
weaver wishes to use dwarf or nar- 
row ornamental bamboo from the gar- 
den it is simple to prepare and easy 
to use. The leaves should be carefully 
stripped to avoid scarring the sur- 
face, then dried. This is one of the few 
native plants which require no damp- 
ening before weaving, but soaking for 
about an hour is necessary to cut it 
into the lengths required for weaving. 

Woody stems, with bark, such as 
the hickory splints used by the Chero- 
kee Indians for their baskets, should 
be kept in water about eight weeks 
until the bark can be rubbed off. 
Small branches of trees, such as the 
willow or chinaberry, may be utilized 
and cured in the same manner. 

This is not a complete list of na- 
tive materials which can be woven 
but only a suggested list for easy 
gathering and simple preparation. 
There seems to be no limit to natural 
weaving materials, for even the air- 
borne roots of the banyan tree may 
be used. If the weaver is energetic 
—and persevering —there are, in 
addition, many fibers which are 
available. Coir may be developed from 
the fiber in the outer shells of cocoa- 
nuts; the leaves of pineapple, century 
plants and sansevieria yield interest- 
ing fibers. Some require little more 
than cutting and separating, spinning 
the short fibers or overlapping the 
longer ones; but others, such as 
ramie, require special machinery for 
decortication, which is impractical for 
the home user. It is cheaper and wiser 
to buy these fibers from producers 
equipped for this work. 


THE WARP 

Estimate the warp requirements 
generously and then allow more. Flat 
grasses and woods take up a great 
deal of warp and round canes and 
reeds are even more demanding. 

The warp should be sturdy, both 
in feel and in appearance, especially if 
the weft is composed of woods or 
material with minimum flexibility. It 
may be less sturdy in comparison with 
the pliableness of the fibers or plants 
in the weft, but always it must be 
strong enough to hold the weft firmly 
‘nd securely. 

The warp may be spread evenly 
across the full width of the material 
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or spaced in groups at intervals. Com- 
plete warping across the width is de- 
sirable when fibers and small, wiry 
plants are used. These need firm con- 
trol by the warp threads. Spaced 
warping, with various sized skips, 
may be utilized when the weft is 
strong enough to forego continuous 
support from the warp. 

Seldom should the colors of the 
warp threads dominate those of the 
weft. Most native materials have 
beautiful colors and, although they 
may be subdued, neutral or mono- 
chrome, the warp threads should 
serve to emphasize their beauty, not 
diminish it. If dyed or painted mate- 
rial is to be used as weft, neutral 
colors and unassuming yarns should 
be planned for warp threads. How- 
ever, if native materials are used in 
their natural colors, which range 
from creamy white through soft gray- 
green, tan-green, yellow-green, and 
all the warm shades of tan, rust, 
brown and wine, it is well to em- 
phasize these colors by using warp 
threads in all the earth tones. 

Almost any type of yarn may be 
utilized. Choice of yarn should depend 
upon material in the weft and the pur- 
pose of the article to be woven. A 
discreet use of metallic threads in 
the warp of a screen intended for a 
sophisticated room in New York City 
is not objectionable but the same me- 
tallic threads would be out of place 
in a breakfast table mat for a patio 
in California. 


THE WEFT 


Some plants and fibers have cling- 
ing qualities and require no assistance 
from supporting yarns. Most native 
materials however, require the use 
of yarns in the weft for three reasons : 
to pass over or under the native mate- 
rial at each side of the warp and hold 
it firmly in place; to fill in gaps in 
the weft caused by unevenness of 
plant material and to increase texture 
and/or color effect. 

There are endless possibilities in 
weaving with woods, plants and fi- 
bers. In addition to the ordinary 
yarns which give character and 
strength to the finished product the 
imaginative weaver may add strips of 
leather, ribbons, braids, fluffs of 
Canadian thistle, sprays of dried sta- 
tice or other flowers, wisps of Span- 
ish moss or brilliantly dyed raffia. 
Monotones blend with richly colored 
or brilliantly dyed specimens. There 
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is unlimited freedom in planning the 
weft. 


Texture is achieved without effort 
— slender reeds, wide strips of wood, 
smooth, polished bamboo, the velvety 
touch of properly cured cattail leaves, 
groups of shining, rich-brown pine 
needles held in the weft with colored 
yarns which Nature herself might 
have chosen — much of the beauty of 
the out-of-doors may be captured by 
the weaver. 


Most native materials are woven in 
plain weave but this is not necessary. 
More interesting effects can be 
achieved by variations of threading 
but generally treadling for plain 
weave. There must always be a firm 
crossing of threads to hold the weft 
in place, especially with materials 
which have minds of their own or 
which may be composed of short fi- 
bers. 


In planning window blinds, screens 
and room dividers thought should be 
given to the problem of light. Bright 
sunlight must be controlled, permit- 
ting sufficient light to filter into the 
room, yet the closed shades must pro- 
vide protection against the peering 
eyes of the outside world. Colors 
change as the day grows old; spaces 
in the weft increase under the bright 
sun but recede at night; new values 
and textures are apparent in both 
warp and weft as the sunrays in- 
crease, decrease and then disappear 
when artificial illumination takes over. 
There may be an interplay of light 
and shadow of heavy reeds against 
flat surfaces; a translucence when 
clear plastics and glass fibres are part 
of the pattern and a constant chang- 
ing of light, color and texture. All of 
the weaver’s talents as a designer are 
needed in planning this type of weav- 
ing. Screens, wall hangings and room 
dividers must accent and comple- 
ment the color and character of the 
space in which they hang. Time is 
not lost if the weaver experiments 
with colors, dyeing reeds and yarns 
and painting woods; and testing for 
massed grouping of threads to con- 
trol the amount of sunlight filtering 
through open spaces and to determine 
the destiny of weft needed when 
blinds are closed at night. 


This is a suggestion to those who 
wish to weave window shades of 
woods or bamboo for their own 
homes. It is cheaper and less time 


consuming to buy finished shades, 





VERSATILE 
is the word for them. 


Our IMPORTED RAMIE YARNS 
of finest quality. 


Use them alone or combine with gold or silver 
for glamour. 


Use with raw silk for smoothness; mohair 
wool for different textures; add color with teens. 


You'll want to try out these and other ideas 
to create new and exciting textures. 


Sample sheet 10¢ 
J. M. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 


YARDAGE COUNTER 


_ Enjoy Sectional 
Warp 
Beaming! 










Get the yardage counter, 
an efficient time and money 
saver, and see how easy it is to 
wind accurately measured spools from 
cone, skein, or hank. Don’t guess, 
don’t waste warp. Know your exact 
yardage easily, conveniently for any 
kind of weaving. Money back if not 
satisfied. Complete 

directions — 13 

No C.0.D $ 25 
please. 


RICHARD B. COE 
Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 








FLETCHER FARM 
CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW, VERMONT 
Offers two week courses in 
Weaving 
June 30 — July I! July 14 — 25 


Elementary and Advanced Weaving 
under Lilly E. Hoffman 


July 28 — Aug.8 Aug. 1! — 22 
Advanced Weaving 
under Lili Blumenau 
Write for catalog 


SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 
Dept. H 
Bristol, Vermont 





with cords and hardware attached, 
to be taken apart and rewoven with 
colorful yarns, than to buy splints of 
wood or bamboo from supply houses 
and then try unsuccessfully to find 
hardware to hang the finished blinds. 
After weeks of searching for small 
pulleys one kindhearted dealer ex- 
plained to me that bamboo screens 
are made in the Orient and so are the 
hardware parts with which they are 
equipped. Few American stores carry 
the undersized pulleys and they are 
expensive. If you add the costs of 
hardware, cords and splints or bam- 
boo it is cheaper to buy the shades 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Be sure to have a copy 
of Hammett's free Loom 
Catalog on hand to keep 
you up-to-date on the 
latest in fine weaving 
equipment and materials. 
Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices foot- 
treadle and table-model 
looms, as well as indivi- 
dual parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weav- 
ing and Books of Instruc- 
tions also listed 
Write T For 
FREE CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 
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Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 

Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 


cate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 





Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Issued Free To Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $3.00 Per Year 








the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Loom 
(Continued from page 21) 


most of the red warps still in place in 
the original loops. These loops were 
carefully picked up, and a heddle rod 
supplied. This rod and the shed rod 
are archaeological specimens probably 
quite similar to those originally used 
with the loom. 

In thinking about this loom as a 
whole, we see that the weaver must 
have considered functional as well as 
aesthetic aspects. Careful warping, a 
subtle 5-color repeat, a stylized bird 
motif, and a technique involving a 
large number of warps and complex 
warp floats are aspects of this fabric 
produced on the traditional simple 
prehistoric loom. The actual weaving 
must have required much time and 
skill. The whole represents a personal 
creative effort on the part of the 
weaver, beyond what was simply 
taught him by his contemporaries, 
that may well remind the modern 
weaver of his own experiences. This 
remarkable loom is now in a condi- 
tion capable of being used and had we 
but the patience, we could finish 
weaving the belt. With the possibility 
of weaving on the loom so close at 
hand, the centuries separating us from 
the prehistoric weaver seem almost to 
slip away, and the loom becomes a 
link with past weavers and not merely 
an archaeological specimen. 

At present this loom is on exhibit in 
the South American hall at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 


Summary of Technical Data 


Technique : Single faced, warp pat- 
tern with warp floats on reverse of 
fabric. 

Data on Parts: Breast beam, 974” 
long, 34” in diameter, hard wood, 
pyroengraved ends. Not part of ori- 
ginal loom: Heddle rod, flower stock 
of giant cattail, an archeological speci- 
men cut down for use with this loom ; 
knotted loop at end of heddle lacing, 
which had been tied around original 
heddle rod, indicated that original rod 
must have been about 34” in diameter. 
Length a guess. Shed rod: also an 
archeological specimen cut down for 
use with this loom. Bobbin, batten, 
fiber yoke, and backstrap, all archeo- 
logical specimens, have been supplied. 

Dimensions : loom width, maximum 
134”, minimum 1-11/16’: woven 
warp length, 1814”; unwoven warp 








LOOM MUSIC 


14 years of weaving ammunition: back copies 
are always in demand, current year eagerly 
anticipated. 

$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. €. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Phil.delphia 6, Pa. 





length 1934”; total warp length 38”. 

Yarns and spinning direction: 
warp, red, purple, yellow, blue-green, 
all wool, crepe twist, Z-spun ; natural 
or white cotton, S-spun. Weft, brown 
cotton, slight crepe twist. Heddle lac- 
ing ; natural white cotton, crepe twist, 
S-spun, Z-doubled. Heading cord at 
warp beam: natural cotton, consists of 
4 Z-spun, S-doubled yarns, Z-plied. 
Heading cord at breast beam, and 
heading cord lacing at both beams: 
natural cotton, each consists of 3 Z- 
spun, S-doubled, yarns which are then 
Z-plied. Thus all yarns are Z-spun 
and S-doubled, except for the natural 
or white cotton warp, (S single), and 
the heddle lacing (natural cotton, S- 
spun, Z-doubled). The heading cord 
makes 20 turns around the warp beam 
of which 8 go through the fabric. 

Heading. At warp beam consists of 
heading cord, and 4 picks brown wool 
weft. The first pick of weft is laid in 
with the heading cord ; the fourth pick 
is in the heddle shed. At breast beam. 
The first pick of weft is laid in with 
the heading cord, traveling from the 
weaver’s left to right. 

Count in woven area. Warp, 40 per 
inch ; weft, 25 per inch. 

Distribution of warps, by color. 
Red, 58, purple 62, yellow 56 (ap- 
prox.), green or blue-green, 56 (ap- 
prox.), natural or white 58 ; total 290 
(approx. ). 

Heddle lacing, alternate system. 


Mrs. Grossman, formerly on the 
staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City, 
is now with the Memorial Art Gal- 
lery, Rochester, New York. She 
wrote on the McDougall collection of 
textiles and looms from Guatemala 
and Mexico in the Winter, 1955-56, 
issue of Handweaver & Craftsman and 
on weft looped pile fabrics from Mex- 
ico in the Spting 1957 issue. 
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Danish 
(Continued from page 41) 


the textile industry. 

This action grew out of a need for 
fabrics that were compatible with the 
new furniture that had already made 
the transition from cabinet shop to 
factory. The need was for simplicity 
found neither in old handweaving nor 
in the machine products of 25 years 
ago. Early efforts resulted in an 
ascetic austerity that was character- 
istic of the furniture. When it was 
realized these fabrics were too severe, 
a movement in the opposite direction 
ended in a period of strong colors and 
bold design, particularly in printed 
fabrics. The final phase was a moder- 
ation so that today’s fabrics are com- 
patible with modern furniture. 


Most of the early fabrics were hand 
done because the textile industry re- 
sisted any change. During the war 
years, when materials were scarce, 
the handweavers turned to linen, 
which had long been produced on a 
limited scale in Denmark. Eventually 
their fabrics were adapted to power 
mill production and today more flax 
is being raised to meet the demand. 

The first real break came about 10 
years ago when a few manufacturers 
began to seek the service of designers. 
Final impetus was given in 1954 when 
the Federation of Danish Textile In- 
dustries and the Danish Society of 
Arts and Crafts co-sponsored a design 
competition in decorative fabrics. 
From then on, industry began to buy 
designs regularly or to employ design- 
ers as consultants in the mills. 

A period of adjustment was re- 
quired as designers learned to work 
within the limitations of power pro- 
duction. Manufacturers, too, had to 
learn to work with the designers. 
They also learned that they not only 
bought a design, but with it, the 
artist’s co-operation throughout the 
production of a textile. 

The fabrics shown in the exhibi- 
tion were selected from thousands of 
samples submitted by 17 textile manu- 
facturers and nine artists’ workshops. 
Although not members of the feder- 
ation, the artists were invited to par- 
ticipate in order to give a broad view 
ct contemporary Danish textiles and 
because of their present association 
with industry. The jury was com- 
posed of Bent Salicath, architect and 
director of the Danish Society of Arts 
and Crafts and Industrial Design; 
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Now 


Anyone Can Warp Easily! 
Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and Terraspool 
Method” 

Any Loom Converted! 

Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 

Shipped crated, F.0.B. $35.00 


Priee includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction boeks. 
Write for Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





Erick Herlow, architect, and Ruth 
Hall, artist, both of Denmark. 

This first comprehensive collection 
of contemporary Danish decorative 
fabrics was shown only the one time 
in the United States, during Decem- 
ber and January at the de Young 
Museum. It was organized by the 
museum, the Danish Federation of 
Textile Industries of Copenhagen and 
the Danish Consulate in San Fran- 
cisco under Consul-General Frode 
Schon. Installation was planned and 
directed by the Danish architect, 
Torben Strandgaard. 


Peruvian 
(Continued from page 19) 


ployed in attempts to modify or de- 
velop these limitations. It was a com- 
petition in ingenuity. All the women, 
and perhaps some of the men, had to 


spin and weave in order to clothe 
their families. However, unusually 
skilled and imaginative individuals 


must have become specialists who de- 
voted virtually all of their time to the 
art. This was certainly so in the Inca 
empire in the 16 century and may well 
have been the far back as 
strong religious or political controls 
existed. 


case as 


The bulk of Peruvian textiles nat- 
urally were for everyday use. How- 
ever, some costumes are so elaborate 
that they must have been restricted to 
certain individuals, for special occa- 
sions and for rituals. Certain cloths 
were woven, as in Egypt, to wrap the 
dead. Many Inca textiles were des- 
troyed through sacrificial burning but 
undeubtedly many fine examples are 
among specimens recovered. 

Dr. Bird calls attention to the 
Peruvians’ procedure of planning and 
design. Since they did not have paper 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 


25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
W eave with the best — 
BERNAT, FABRI and AFGHAN. 


Sample card on request 





WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 

by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 

Order from 

Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 





on which to plot designs, many, if not 
most, of their textiles grew directly 
from the mental images and calcula- 
tions evolved without benefit of an in- 
termediate medium. The one excep- 
tion is cloth samplers on which por- 
tions of designs were worked out and 
recorded. These occur relatively late 
and are by no common. He 
concludes that there must have been 
a great deal of copying; this is borne 
out by the wide distribution and 
similarity of designs in certain 
periods. In spite of this, however, it 
is hard to find exact duplicates. Ap- 
preciation of individuality, he believes 
was always a strong factor. 


means 
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WEAVING INSTRUCTION 
LOOMS 


Day & Boarding Students 
Pottery, silk screening, rug hook- 
ing, enameling on copper. 

OPEN HOUSE May 28th to June 
2nd 
BLACK CREEK CRAFTS 


RD 2, Sussex, N. J. Vernon 55-4827 








Community Weavers Summer Work Shop 
1 June — | Sept. 1958 
Basic & Advanced Weaving Techniques — Color Effects 


For Information Write: Helen M. Lohmeier 
Van Hornesville, N. Y. 
(North of Cooperstown — Highway 80) 


Now in its 9th Year 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


is read by increasing numbers of weavers in each of the 48 states. 
Through this quarterly magazine they keep informed of new de- 
velopments in their craft, one of ever-widening opportunities. 





e 
1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 
Single copies $1.25 
a 


Canadian rates: 50 cents a year extra; 
Pan American and foreign, $1 a year extra. 


Please make checks or money orders payable to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue New York 1 OR 9-2748 


State & Local Fair Prizes 


Listed below are 64 state and local fairs in the United 
States and Canada which will award the 3-year year sub- 
scription to Handweaver & Craftsman given by this maga- 
zine for an entry in weaving selected by the fair jury. 
More fairs have expressed interest but official notification 
of acceptance of the prize has not yet been received ; con- 
sequently these fairs are not included in this list. Many 
exhibitions at state and local fairs are sponsored by 
weavers’ guilds. The offer of the prize is still open and, if 
interested, guilds and fair officials are requested to write 
the magazine as soon as possible. Weavers who may want 
to exhibit at state fairs and are not familiar with conditions 
are advised to write to the Director of Entries of their 
respective state and local fairs. 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham. 

Tanana Valley Fair, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

California State Fair & Exposition, Sacramento 

Kern County Fair, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Santa Cruz County Fair, Watsonville, Calif. Sept. 25-28 
Sthn. Calif. Exp’n & San Diego Co. Fair, Del Mar. 

Je. 27-Jly. 6 
Atwood Fair, Rainy River, Ont., Can. 

Edmonton Exhibition, Edmonton, Ala. Can. Jly. 14-19 
Englehart Fair, Englehart, Ont., Can. Sept. 5-6 
Esquesing Fair, Georgetown, Ont., Can. Oct. 3-4 
Leamington, Ont., Dist. Fair, Can. July 30-Aug. 4 
Timmins, Ont., & Dist. Hort’l Fair, Can. Sept. 1-2 
Yarmouth County Fair, Yarmouth, N. S., Can. 
Arapahoe County Fair, Littleton, Colo. Aug. 12-16 
Danbury State Fair, Danbury, Conn. Sept. 27-Oct. 5 
North Haven Fair & Exp’n, N. Haven, Conn. Sept. 4-7 
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Paper Sculpture by Tadeusz Lipski 1.95 
Paper Sculpture by Arthur Sadler 4.50 
Paper Sculpture for Schools by Frederick T. Day 1.75 
Paper Sculpture and Construction by J. V. Miller 1.50 
Paper Sculpture by Paul McPharlin 2.50 
Paper Magic, The Art of Paper Folding by R. Harbin 3.00 
Paper Figures, by A. Pauli & M. Mitzit 2.00 


Origami, Japanese Paper Folding by Florence Sakada 1.00 


Art of Chinese Paper Folding for Young & Old 
by M. Soong 2.95 


How to make Shapes in Space by Toni Hughes 4.95 


e We carry BOOKS ON WEAVING—foreign & domestic, 
also books on other crafts and hobbies 


MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 
48 East 43 Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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Central Florida Fair, Orlando. Feb. 24-Mch. 1 
Georgia State Fair, Macon. Oct. 20-25 

Eastern Idaho State Fair, Blackfoot. Sept. 9-13 
Illinois State Fair, Springfield. 

All Iowa Fair, Cedar Rapids, Aug. 11-17 

Kansas Free Fair, Topeka. Sept. 6-11 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson. Sept. 13-18 
Kentucky State Fair, Louisville. Sept. 4-13 
Maryland State Fair, Timonium. Aug. 30-Sept. 6 
Michigan State Fair, Detroit. Aug. 29-Sept. 7 
Saginaw Fair, Saginaw, Mich. Sept. 7-13 
Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul. Aug. 23-Sept. 1 
Boone County Fair, Columbia, Mo. 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia. 

Midland Empire Fair, Billings, Mont. Aug. 11-16 
Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln 

New Mexico State Fair, Albuquerque, Sept. 27-Oct. 5 
Chautauqua County Fair, Dunkirk, N. Y. Sept. 1-6 
New York State Fair, Syracuse. 

North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh. Oct. 14-18 
North Dakota State Fair, Minot. Last week Jly. 
Canfield Fair, Canfield, Ohio. Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
Crawford County Fair, Bucyrus, Ohio. July 28-Aug. 1 
Sandusky County Fair, Fremont, Ohio. 

William County Fair, Montpelier, Ohio. Sept. 7-13 
Wood County Fair, Bowling Green, Ohio. Aug. 4-9 
Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee. 

Tulsa State Fair, Tulsa, Okla. Sept. 27-Oct. 3 
Clackamas County Fair, Canby, Oreg. Aug. 20-23 
Douglas County Fair, Roseburg, Oreg. Aug. 21-25 
Lane County Fair, Eugene, Oreg. Sept. 10-14 
Multnomah County Fair, Gresham, Oreg. Jly 31-Aug. 9 
Oregon State Fair, Salem. Aug. 31-Sept. 7 

South Dakota State Fair, Huron. 

State Fair of Texas, Dallas. Oct. 4-19 

Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City 

Rutland Fair, Rutland, Vt. Sept. 1-6 

4H and FFA Fair, Floris, Va. Aug. 8-9 

Prince William County Fair, Manassas, Va. Aug. 11-16 
State Fair of Virginia, Richmond. Sept. 19-27 
Central Washington Fair, Yakima, Wash. Sept. 24-28 
Kitsap County Fair, Bremerton, Wash. Aug. 21-24 
Spokane Interstate Fair, Spokane, Wash. Sept. 17-21 
Western Washington Fair, Puyallup, Wash. Sept. 13-21 
State Fair of West Virginia, Lewisburg. Aug. 18-23 
Northeastern Wisconsin Fair, De Pere 

Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee. Aug. 17-25. 
Wyoming State Fair, Douglas. Aug. 27-30 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed here are those Handweaver & Craftsman believes will 
be of value to weavers in their own craft and in related areas of interest. 
Guild librarians will find mention not only of all weaving books currently 
published but also many in alhed fields which will provide inspiration for 


design, color and texture. 


Weaving 

Miss Black states in the introduc- 
tion to the completely revised edition 
of her previous outstanding book that 
it is “strictly a textbook.” It has been 
based on notes growing out of her 
years of teaching weaving and is de- 
signed especially for the beginner and 
the teacher. After a description of the 
loom and its dressing the individual 
types and patterns of the various 
weaves are discussed in detail with a 
typical example given with draft and 
illustration. Each of the 100 weave 
patterns is broken down into its sim- 
plest operations, illustrated with more 
than 650 photographs and _ illustra- 
tions. Looms up to 8 harnesses are 
employed. There are special sections 
on tapestry weaving and authentic 
tartans in this most comprehensive 
book. The reading of the various draft 
notations and fabric analysis is ex- 
plained and a chapter is devoted to 
general information on fibers, dyeing, 
carding, spinning, threading and the 
correction of errors. A glossary and 
equivalent weaving terms in 7 lan- 
guages are included. The book is de- 
signed to be a standard work for the 
beginner, teacher and master weaver. 
Miss Black was an _ occupational 
therapist for more than 20 years and 
was recently director of Handicrafts 
& Home Industries for the Province 
of Nova Scotia. 

New Key to Weaving by Mary 
E. Black. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee 1. 6% by 
9Y,, 571 pages, 658 illustrations. 
$12.00 


Rugs 

This beautiful book from the Tex- 
tile Museum explores a rug industry 
which operated in Cairo from the 15 
to the 17 century. Miss Bellinger, 
the curator-analyst of the Museum, 
believes that this book has “substan- 
tially clarified the situation’ and 
has “given the study a firm founda- 
tion.” The Mamluk rugs are char- 
acterized by their geometric plant 
patterns in blue, red and green, with 
touches of muted yellow. The design 
is frequently dominated by a central 
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octagon or hexagon star. In the Ot- 
toman rugs a continued field pattern 
was introduced with the foliage 
motifs changed somewhat and _ the 
yellow range of the spectrum becom- 
ing more dominant. Some 30 rugs 
have been illustrated (a dozen in 
full color) and an analysis, descrip- 
tion of the design and colors, history 
and style given. A complete technical 
analysis tabulation of the warp, weft, 
pile knot and quality of texture is 
also included. 

Cairene Rugs, 15 c. — 17 c. by 
Ernst Kuhnel. Technical Analysis 
by Louisa Bellinger. The Textile 
Museum, Washington 8, D. C. 9 
by 12, 90 pp text, 50 plates. $15.00 


Silks 

The colorful history of silk fabrics 
is well covered in this comprehensive 
German book. The pre-Christian 
Egyptian, Syrian, Chinese and Per- 
sian designs, are followed by the 
later Byzantine, various Middle East, 
Spanish, Italian, German and French 
motifs used during the Middle Ages. 
Also included are the more contem- 
porary examples woven by the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Indians, Persians, 
Turkish, Venetians, Spanish and 
French during the 16, 17 and 18 cen- 
turies. The basic weaves and exam- 
ples of very early looms are shown in 
this beautifully illustrated book which 
has 401 reproductions including 16 
full color plates and 2 gate-fold maps. 
Numerous close-ups of the designs 
are shown in this rich source book of 
silk weaving down through the years. 
Text in German. 

Alte Seidenstoffe by Heinrich 
J. Schmidt. American Distributor: 
Wittenborn & Company, New 
York 21. 6 by 9%, 484 pages, il- 
lustrated. $13.00 


Weaves 

As Harriet Tidball observes in the 
introduction of this interesting little 
booklet, due to the many recent tech- 
nological achievements, “there has 
been a tendency to forget that the 
fundamental of textile creation is the 
system of interlacement of threads.” 





Teach yourself to 


WEAVE 
like an expert 


A Handweaver’s 
Workbook 


by Heather G. Thorpe. A comprehensive 
guide to weaving on the 4-harness foot- 
treadle or hand-operated loom with simple 
instructions on many handsome weaves 
and personalized design. $4.50 


Byways in 
Hand-Weaving 
by Mary Meigs Atwater. A magnificently il- 
lustrated book on weaving patterns from 


leeland, Guatemala, America, China, Peru 
and New Zealand. $8.50 


The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American 
Hand-Weaving 


by Mary Meigs Atwater. Revised in 1951, 
this definitive book includes valuable new 
information, illustrati and native Ameri- 
can weaves. $7.50 





At your bookstore 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





This reference book gives interlace- 
ment systems suitable for the hand- 
loom. She does not approve of the 
“use of manufactured fancy thread as 
substitute for structural beauty,” and 
considers the self-conscious weaving 
which has been “designed for exhibit 
effect” as merely naive surface effects. 
The various draft conventions are re- 
viewed and illustrated and the four 
basic weaves—plain, twill, satin and 
the compound weaves are discussed in 
detail with 52 examples accompanied 
with illustrations and drafts. The 
book stresses the weaves “most used 
by handweavers.” 

The Handloom Weaves by Har- 
riet Tidball. Craft and Hobby 
Book Service, Coast Route, Mon- 
terey, California. 7 by 9%, 38 
pages, illustrated, paper. $3.00 


Folk Craft 

In this handbook on European folk 
crafts we are given instructions for 
making some 1,000 useful articles. 
The author has defined folk art as “a 
handicraft of a people who had an 
innate desire to create and beautify 
things for their homes” and she thinks 
they reach their highest peak in male 
and female personal adornment. Basic 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand- 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all , whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings — 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style. 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 16¢ postage 





From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 


A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
—_ ao directions for weaving. Beautifully 
pr , 


240 pp $8.00 plus 16c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 6c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 3c post. 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 





BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER 


New revised enlarged Catalog listing 180 
Weaving Publications. 


Send for your FREE copy 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 





peasant design and color and a wide 
variety of crafts are discussed. These 
include the decoration of furniture and 
household utensils, wood carving, 
decorative pottery, tin work, leather 
work, toys and puppets, Egyptian 
card weaving and mosaics. The author 
has been for many years an instructor 
at various craft schools. 

Folk Arts and Crafts by Mar- 
guerite Ickis. Association Press, 
New York 7. 6 by 9, 269 pages, il- 
lustrated. $5.95. 


Rugs 

In this book on handmade rugs 
“many old ideas have been developed 
and some new ideas are introduced ” 
The color scheme is first considered— 
banded, shaded or hit & miss and the 
type and amount of material neces- 
sary and its preparation is discussed. 
The necessary equipment is given 
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along with directions for braiding. 
The author describes in detail her 
completed braid method and the vari- 
ous possible rug shapes and patterns. 
Other useful articles which may be 
made in this method are suggested as 
are the hooked, woven and other 
techniques used in the making of 
handmade rugs. The book closes with 
some recommendations on their care, 
cleaning and repair. 

Handmade Rugs by Kathryn 
Andrews Marmoff. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
6 by 9%, 93 pages, 50 illustrations, 
paper. $1.75. 


Paperweights 

One of the charms of the 19 cen- 
tury paperweights with their “mys- 
tery and magic of days long gone” is 
their inherent uniqueness. In this ad- 
mittedly “lure book” the author helps 
you in your searchings to distinguish 
the good from the bad. Some of the 
design motifs can be traced back to 
the Egyptian glassmakers and lead 
glass or crystal was discovered in 
England in 1560. Numerous technical 
procedures required for the special 
effects are described. Some of the 
early American examples were made 
at Sandwich on Cape Cod (established 
in 1825), many having their char- 
acteristic swirl effects. There are 
numerus beautiful reproductions in 
both black and white and color. 


Old Glass Paperweights by 
Evangeline Bergstrom. Crown 
Publishers, New York 16. 6 by 
9, 132 pages, 88 halftones, 20 full 
color plates. $7.50. 


Trends 

The author of this breezy story on 
the current trends in interior design 
warns us that “one generation’s good 
taste is very likely to be the next gen- 
eration’s bad taste.” The simple struc- 
tional approach of the architect is con- 
trasted with the more elaborate effects 
used by the interior decorator. The 
mid-twentieth century style is char- 
acterized as one which borrows from 
many sources, contrasted with any 
former style which for the most part 
limited its borrowing to one previous 
period. This style could well be “ex- 
pressed by a modern room with a 
mélage of extraneous elements.”’ The 
somewhat restrained influence of 
Scandinavian design is noted along 
with that of the more unconventional 
Italian, the subtle Oriental and the 








RUG WEAVING 
FOR EVERYONE 


Gallinger — Del Deo 


Unfolds a new world of rug weaving and related 
techniques. 38 methods, 294 pp. 138 illus. beau- 
tifully printed on glossy paper, topical headings. 
Culturaily and technically valuable, giving an 
insight into rug types throughout the ages. 


CHAPTERS INCLUDE: Sgetoment & Materials; 
Functional Designing; Pile Rugs; Flossa; Flufé 
& Chenille; Boutone; Tapestry; umak; Neveres 
Laid-in; arp & Weft-face ~y Log-Cabin; 
Mattor; Indian Saddle Blanket; ershot; Sum- 
mer & Winter; Crackle; Honeycomb; Checker- 
board; M‘s & O's; African Vogue; Two-warp- 
beam Rugs; Twice-woven; Multi-harness; Rag 
Rugs and Carpets; Unusual Designs; py | ~~~ 
Finishes; Care of Rugs; Time-saving ints. 


Stiff Covers, 7”x10”; Large Type; Jacket, 
Rug Design in Color by Dorothy Liebes— 
Postpaid, $6.66. 


Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. 





“handwoven look in drapery, uphol- 
stery and blinds.” It is felt that the 
recent introduction of elegance into 
our eclectic interior design “is a sure 
sign that a period has run its course.” 
The new period will no doubt be pre- 
ceded by the emergence of a new ar- 
chitectural style. The much-traveled 
author was for several years the 
Home Editor on the New York 
Times. 


Betty Pepis Guide to Interior 
Decoration. Reinhold Publishing 
Company, New York 22. 8% by 
104%, 215 pages, 350 illustrations. 
$6.95. 


Islamic Pottery 


After a brief resume of the his- 
torical background of later Islamic 
pottery, this book gives its various 
design influences. They include num- 
erous attempts to produce a “textile 
effect” and a strong Chinese in- 
fluence. The finest pieces were called 
china and the Dutch and English 
merchants often passed off this Per- 
sian, Turkish and Syrian ware as 
being Chinese pottery. The descrip- 
tive text is accompanied by 100 black 
& white and 4 full color plates and 50 
of the more common potters’ signa- 
tures are shown. The author is the 
keeper of ceramics at the Victoria & 
Albert Museum. 

Later Islamic Pottery—Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, Turkey by Arthur 
Lane. Pitman Publishing Corpo- 
ration. New York 36. 6 by 10, 133 


pages text, 104 pages illustration. 
$10.00. 
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Native Materials 
(Continued from page 55) 


fully equipped and it takes less than 
five minutes to take a blind apart for 
reweaving. 

FINISHING 

If native materials are not cut to 
proper size before weaving, or in the 
loom, they should be placed on a flat 
surface after weaving, the sides of the 
mats marked with care and the mate- 
rial cut with sharp shears or garden 
snippers. The ends of the mats may 
be hemmed if the weft is composed of 
firm threads or small fibers but other- 
wise the warp threads may be knot- 
ted for fringe. 

Mats, screens and hangings should 
be stretched and laid flat after they 
are taken from the loom. If the mate- 
rial has been cured properly it is un- 
necessary to spray it against mildew. 
If they become soiled from use, wipe 
clean with a damp cloth and spread 
flat until dry. 

If the finished products are to be 
used in a damp climate. kept on a 
porch or outdoor area, they should 
be lacquered. Clear lacquer — not 
plastic, shellac or varnish — should 
be sprayed or brushed on evenly. 
Val-oil, a commercial product sold by 
paint stores, is very satisfactory, too. 
Mrs. Lottie Shaw, foremost of the 
Florida weavers of native materials 
prefers the Val-oil for it penetrates 
the surface and prevents mildew. 

This has not been an attempt to 
list all plants and woods which may 
be used in weaving, nor to give all-in- 
clusive directions concerning the cur- 
ing and weaving of native materials. 
Many weavers use other plants and 
may have better methods, but no one 
will experience more pleasure than 
the weaver who, for the first time, 
weaves a strange grass or splint of 
wood and finds it beautiful. Walk 
abroad on the land and look about 
you — if you are in doubt about some 
leaf or reed, pick it, dry it, dampen 
it and, if it is flexible — weave it! 


Mrs. Brantley Henderson of San- 
ford, Florida, is a member of the 
Tropical Weavers Guild of Orlando 
and a former president of the Tropi- 
cal Weavers of Florida, statewide or- 
ganization of guilds. The Orlando 
guild, along with other Florida 
groups, has been experimenting with 
the state’s natural materials. Mrs. 
Henderson studied weaving with Liv 
Gjelsvik at the School for American 
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Craftsman, Rochester, New York, In- 
stitute of Technology. After she 
moved to Florida her dual interests 
of gardening and weaving led her to 
experiment with native materials al- 
though she does not limit herself to 
this field. She exhibits locally, has 
made no effort to sell commercially, 
but always has many plans for new 
projects. 


Wellman 
(Continued from page 31) 


neighboring states as well as at the 
Wichita, Kansas Art Association’s 
Decorative Arts Exhibition. 

She was one of the founders of the 
Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers, 
organized in 1952. Their first four 
successful shows, which she installed, 
no doubt influenced the University 
Museum to sponsor the group offici- 
ally. But her greatest contribution to 
the guild members was her personal 
encouragement and her complete con- 
fidence in the individual weaver’s 
ability. Her good judgment will be 
missed in all guild activities. She re- 
tained her membership in this group, 
although she discontinued work in all 
others some time ago upon medical 
advice. 

As a memorial to Miss Wellman 
the Philadelphia Guild has established 
an annual award for the weaver whose 
fabric in the annual May exhibition 
is judged the most imaginative in con- 
ception, color and texture. The award 
will be a plaque designed by Henry 
Mitchel, instructor in sculpture at the 
Philadelphia Museum School, one of 
Miss Wellman’s close friends. 

In addition to her other activities 
Miss Wellman designed and wove 
many fabrics for decorators and be- 
fore her death had finished draperies 
woven on an especially spun warp of 
unusually fine yarn. She was planning 
to weave rugs for her retirement 
home. As a weaver she was chiefly in- 
terested in free design, color and tex- 
ture. 

She had studied fine arts at Colum- 
lia University for four years and 
spinning, vegetable dyeing and weay- 
ing in the school of the late Mrs. 
Ethel Mairet at Ditchling, Sussex, 
England. She also attended summer 
courses at the School for American 
Craftsmen, Rochester, New York. 

Miss Wellman’s interest -in Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman began with the 
first plans for the magazine and her 
suggestions and advice were invalu- 





UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 
Plain and Fancy 
Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


COLLECTION OF 
HOMESPUN YARNS 


SWATCH CARD NO. 152—Homespun ty 
: Iappenmng 
Blankets. 
per Ib. 
(Note: this card automatically sent to sub- 
scribers of our Swatch Card Service.) 
@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
Swatch Cards — a wide 

useful for con- 
t 

tith ular customers to receive additional 
swatch eads of new yarns free of charge, 
as they are issued. 

Fib Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
is nd: Carded-combed netural wool—aond 
fn assorted-mixed colors, Angora Rabbit Hair, 


Card 

blending fibers for spinn 

selling a nap effect on 
WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 


PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Phone: INdependence 1-6656 











able. It is our great regret that her 
professional interests and activities 
which extended in so many directions 
allowed her no time for writing. 


Silk Pictures 


During the 19 century Thomas 
Stevens on his Jacquard looms made 
150 Stevengraph woven silk pictures. 
These 2” by 6” ribbon pictures were 
made in a wide variety of subjects 
which ranged from Buffalo Bill to 
Lady Godiva and included portraits 
of many well-known personages. 
Made first as book marks and later 
as framed miniatures they seemingly 
had a great vogue in their day. A 
complete descriptive catalogue, con- 
taining many illustrations, of all the 
known Stevengraphs is included. 

The Silk Pictures of Thomas 
Stevens by Wilma S. V. Baker, 
Exposition Press, New York 16. 6 
by 9, 147 pages, 78 illustrations. 
$7.50. 


Indian Craft 

Many of the crafts of the American 
Indian, which to us are now merely 
hobbies were “completely utilitarian 
and functional to the Indian.” In this 
informative book are given step by 
step the making of 200 objects out of 
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Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 
DYED & 
UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 





The 

SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 
organized by Mary M. Atwater and recently 
owned & operated by Harriet Tidball, Kelsey- 

ville, Calif. has been purchased by 

Mary E. Black and Joyce Chown 

Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 
All Guild activities 
will be continued including 


SHUTTLE 





A Practical Journal 
for Handweavers 


@ Stimulating articles on Projects, 
Designing and Techniques. 
10 issues a year 
Standard edition subscription $7.50 
Portfolio edition subscription 
with woven samples added $17.50 
Sample copy 75¢ 


SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


Bedford, Nova Scotia 
Canada 





their daily lives—dress, food and 
utensils, weaving and games. By 
necessity of survival much primitive 
procedure was absorbed by our early 
ancestors from the Indian. The author 
draws on this rich heritage to give us 
many interesting and well illustrated 
projects such as tipi, looms, fire build- 
ing, musical instruments, ornaments, 
moccasins and pottery. The types of 
looms used by the Indian are describ- 
ed and illustrated and directions given 
for their use. The symbolic meaning 
of the design motifs and dyes used are 
listed. By having lived with Indians 
the author learned their craft and lore 
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at first hand and has had much ex- 
perience in working with young 
people. 

Indian Life Crafts by Oscar E. 
Norbeck. Illustrated by John 
Eves. Association Press, New 
York 7. 6 by 9, 253 pages, illus- 
trated. $5.95. 


Many of our readers will be happy 
to learn that the long awaited book 
Designing and Drafting for Hand- 
weavers by Berta Frey will appear 
shortly. It will be reviewed in our 
Summer issue. In this book Miss 
Frey does not intend “to present new 
patterns and drafts, or even a collec- 
tion of weaves” but rather to show 
that “what is done with the pattern 
makes for original design.” She again 
stresses the fact that “the new things 
are actually old ones in different 
forms.” The book is being published 
by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 27) 


Crafts exhibition. 

Other members are: Parmeley C. 
Daniels, whose wife and three child- 
ren also are weavers. Mr. Daniels’ 
tweeds are in constant demand and 
his children sell their fabrics. He is 
preparing a book on weaving tech- 
niques. 

Anne Blinks, Carmel, California, 
an expert in analyzing ancient textiles 
and reproducing weaves who spent a 
year at the Textile Museum in Wash- 
ington making swatches to be photo- 
graphed for a forthcoming book on 
ancient weaves. She is a designer of 
contemporary fabrics and has won 
California awards, among others. 

Elizabeth L. Fast, an architect and 
illustrator as well as a weaver and 
textile designer. 

Helen C. Wood, experienced 
weaver who exhibits locally. She 
won the purchase award at the last 
Craftsmen of the Chesapeake show 
sponsored by the Norfolk, Museum. 

Lucy Waterhouse, whose well-de- 
signed and meticulously woven tweeds 
have won a wide market. 

Jay Anerson, member of the Tex- 
tile Museum staff. 

Membership requirements include 
the acceptance of at least one piece 
by a major show and production of 
articles suitable for the commercial 
market. To remain active members 
must submit work to at least one 





juried show a year. 

A traveling exhibition is now on 
tour on an exchange basis with guilds. 
It consists of 32 folders of swatches, 
with nine folders of photographs. The 
group is preparing a collection of 
color slides of larger pieces which can 
be scheduled for exhibitions and used 
to show decorators and architects the 
type of members’ work. 


Foreign Craft Tours 


Summer craft tours will take many 
weavers to foreign countries this year, 
both for study and pleasure. 

Dorothea Hulse and Harriet Tid- 
bail, California weavers, will serve as 
co-escorts for T. H. Hewitt’s Mexi- 
can Arts and Craft tours. The first, 
with Mrs. Hulse, will begin June 8 
and include Guadalajara, Lake Chap- 
ala, Lake Patzcuaro and Mexico 
City; the second, with Mrs. Tidball, 
leaving August 17, will take crafts- 
men to Oaxaca, Mitla, Taxco and 
Mexico City. Mr. Hewitt has traveled 
extensively in Mexico and as a result 
offers his tour members visits to craft 
centers not easily available to tourists. 
He will accompany all tours. 

Paul and Janet Eshelman of Rohr- 
erstown, Pennsylvania, will lead a 
42-day study tour to the Scandinavian 
countries, leaving New York July 15 
by Scandinavian Airlines. Mr. Eshel- 
man is a well-known wood worker 
whose bowls have won many prizes 
and Mrs. Eshelman is a weaver. Both 
are members of the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen. The tour will be 
under the direction of Arne Sorensen 
and Karen M. Jorgensen, two Danes 
who have conducted tours for the last 
nine years. In addition to visiting 
museums and modern buildings em- 
nloying crafts in interior design, there 
will be visits to craftsmen’s homes 
and well-known folk art schools. 

Miss Marian G. Heard, head of the 
related crafts department of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, will be instruc- 
tor on the third foreign study tour of 
European crafts, sponsored by the 
College of Home Economics of the 
University, which will include France, 
Germany, Italy and Belgium. Uni- 
versity credit will be given for ad- 
vanced undergraduate or graduate 
work. The tour will include visits to 
eminent craftsmen, craft schools and 
organizations, museums and historic 
places. The group will leave New 
York July 15 for Paris by Trans- 
World Airlines, returning Sept. 2. 
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Summer Courses 
(Continued from page 6) 


July 12; second term, July 14-August 
22. Instructor: Rudolph Fuchs. 


Middle West 

e Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. No weaving classes will 
be given this summer but Lydia 
Mysch, instructor in weaving, will act 
as tour director for a summer field 
study course in Indian, Spanish and 
American sculpture and art covering 
New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

e State University of lowa, lowa 
City, Iowa. Workshop in handweav- 
ing, July 16-August 13. Instructor: 
Lula E. Smith. 

e University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
June 5-Aug. 2. A course in beginning 
weaving, the first to be offered in the 


Summer School by the design de- 
partment, will be taught by Evelyn 


DeGraw, planned for amateur weav- 
ers, therapists and teachers. The 
classes will be held in the new weav- 
ing studios which offer greatly aug- 
mented facilities. 

e Cranbrook Academy of Art, 161 
Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. June 23-Aug. 2. Courses plan- 
ned for professional weavers, occupa- 
tional therapists and teachers. Instruc- 
tor: Theodore Hallman. 

e Hartland Area Crafts, Box 53, 
Hartland, Mich. Throughout summer. 


Make arrangements in advance. 
Specialize in beginners’ instruction. 


Two experienced teachers. 

e Wisconsin Avenue Weaving 
Studio, 2708 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee. April 21-Aug. 14, enroll- 
ment any time during this period. 
Conducted by Recreation department, 
Milwaukee public schools, now lo- 
cated in a new craft center. Primarily 
weaving for recreation; 60 
available. Instructor: Hazel 
Kolloge. 

e Dolfe’s Barn, 306 Pleasant 
Street, Oconomowoc, Wis. July 1- 
Aug. 31. Classes daily, except Sunday 
and Monday. Register two weeks in 
advance. Instructor: Mrs. Mildred P. 
Perrigo. 


looms 
Taft 


Western States 

e Barnsdall Arts and Crafts Center, 
1645 North Vermont Ave., Los An- 
geles 27, Calif. Instructor: Mathilde 
Johannsen. Throughout summer, stu- 
dents may enter when there are open- 
ings in classes. 


Spring 1958 


e San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. Registration, June 23, June 24- 
August 1. Instructor: James W. 
Baughman. 

e Mary E. Snyder, 256 East 
Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Registration by June 1 for workshop 
July 7-18. Summer courses at Man- 
zanita Lodge, Big Bear Lake, Calif. 
Living quarters available. Instructor : 
Miss Snyder and possibly guest in- 
structor in color and design. 

e The Yarn Depot, Inc., 545 Sutter 
St., San Francisco 2, Calif. July 7-18. 


Instructor: Cay Garrett. Special 
course in tapestry, July 21-25 (date 
tentative). Instructor: Trude Guer- 


monprez. 

e Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins, Colo. June 16-July 11. Three 
courses in department of art. Instruc- 
tor: Norma Walker. 

e Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Montana. June 18-July 18. 
Courses planned for home economics 
majors in textiles and art majors in 
costume design. Instructor: Mrs. 
Frances Afanasiev. Weaving Work- 
shop, July 28-August 8. Advance 
registration necessary. No credit un- 
less requested. Instructor: Dorothea 
M. Hulse, Los Angeles, Calif. 

e Fidalgo Allied Arts, La Conner, 
Wash. June 23-August 2. Credit 
courses in connection with University 
of Washington extension service 
structor: Vera Strong. 

e Swanson’s Mountain View 
Lodge, Troy, Montana. Instruction in 
weaving and other crafts will be of- 
fered as usual, instructors to be an- 
nounced later. 

e University of Alaska, College, 
Alaska. June 30-July 18. Courses 
planned for beginning and advanced 
amateurs. Instructor: Vena A. Clark. 


. In- 


Outside United States 
e New Brunswick School of 
and Crafts, Fundy National Park, 
Alma, N. B., Canada. July 7-Aug. 
A prescribed basic course for be- 
ginners. Other students may arrange 
for a variety of courses by the day on 
arrival. Instructor: Mrs. Adele Ilves. 
e Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, 
Alberta, Canada. July 9-Aug. 16. In 
addition to the regular courses in be- 
ginning, intermediate and advanced 
weaving, Mrs. Ethel Henderson and 
Mrs. Mary Sandin will offer for the 
first time two 10-day weavers’ work- 
July 15-25 and 1-10. 
Registration by May 1. 


Arts 


shops, 


Aug. 


_2Craswasome YARNS 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
RAYON @ SILK @ WOO @ co | 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 

Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


Tr) our Gargain f every of $ 0° (a0 


Assorted Yarns of Cage OM 
Description (18-20 Ibs. 
prepared under the 
Submit your name for our mailing a tie’ 
and free samples. 


supervision of our “ta 


SS a. There (s 
kindly stop in to see a 
treat in store for you which will long be 
remembered. 


J.C. YARN CO. tev 20%. 


(no connection with any other cencern) 


Brookfield 
CRAFT CENTER 


Weaving @ Ceramics @ Metal Work 
Silk Screening 


Complete Bulletin on Request 
Brookfield, Conn. Route 25 














MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Virgin Wool Worsted, even textured 
on 2 oz. tubes 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





LARGE SELECTION OF 
COTTON & NOVELTY 
YARNS 


IN NATURAL & COLORS 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


Selling to Dealers 
for over 25 years 


Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman's Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bey 





e Z-Handicrafts, Fulford, Quebec, 
Canada. Stanley Zielinski, director. 
June 1-Sept. 15. Comprehensive 
courses, for beginners and advanced, 
under Mr. Zielinski, 2 hours theory, 
5 hours weaving daily. 

e Instituto Allende, San Miguel de 
Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. June 
16-Aug. 31. Basic weaving, following 
Mexican traditional methods. Instruc- 
tor: Brita Sundholm. 
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Swedish Weaving 

In this colorful handbook on 
Swedish weaving the complete direc- 
tions and drafts are given for the 
weaving of numerous dress materials, 
scarfs and rugs. Emphasis has been 
given to plaid and stripe patterns and 
detail photographs, 16 in full color, 
ilustrate the finished product. Close- 
up illustrations show the different 
wool fibres obtained from various 
breed of sheep and a sample card 


gives the shades of wool available. 
The setting up of a loom and the 
making of fringes are explained in 
progressive photographs. Descriptions 
and photographs of 8 useful loom ac- 
cessories are included. 


Yllevavar by Hilda Tillquist & 
Lars Walstedt, ICA - Forlaget, 
Vasteras, Sweden. 5 by 8, 119 
pages, 60 illustrations. $2.50. Avail- 
able at Museum Books, New York 
17. 





PICTURE CREDITS 


Pages 7-10, Florida native materials, 
Florida State News Bureau, Tallahassee. 
11-13, Mrs. Cooley, Carl C. Vermilyea, 
others, John W. Schloth, Portland, Oreg. 
14-17, A. Burton Carnes, New York. 18-19, 
Museum of Primitive Art, New York. 20- 
21, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 22, J. Allen Hawkins, Pasadena, 
Calif. 23, 25, 48, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 24, Scalamandre Silks, 
New York. 42, The Custom Tailors & De- 
signers Assn. of America, Inc., New York. 
40-41, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Special Wool Pompadour skein yarn $1.60 
per lb. Regular $4.65. White, pink, blue, 
lavendar, yellow. While quantities last. 
Oregon Woolen Mills, 6201 S. E. Over- 
land, Portland 22, Oregon. 

CASH MARKETS for your Handmade’s and 
Hobby items! Thru, “Trading Post Maga- 
zine”. Latest issue 25¢. Thorne’s 525 
Dewey, Jackson 22, Michigan. 


FOR SALE — 4 and 8 harness Missouri and 
other pedal looms. Weaving with 20 to 27 
inches. Reasonable. Call Lehigh 5-1928 


Get your weaving lessons and gifts at 
Maria Mundal’s new studio, Warping and 
answering by mail as usual. The Park- 
wood, 129 Broadway, Huntington Station, 
N. Y., Two blocks from Huntington Sta- 
tion. 

Loom LAMP clamps anywhere—shaded light- 
completely adjustable—9 cord—perfect for 
sleying and threading. $3.00 Ppd. Starr 
Bros., 1112 S. E. River Forest Road, Port- 
land 22, Oregon. 

BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch etc. 
from all European countries. Large selec- 
tion free from the specialists: Tiranti Book- 
shop, 72 Charlottte St. London W.1, UK 


FOR RENT Heated house-keeping apartment, 
two double bedrooms, bath, living room 
with pullman kitchen, sun deck, linens, 
table ware furnished, $125.00 per week. 
Write te: Widow’s Walk Studio, Old Har- 
bor Road, Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. 


DOLLAR LEAFLETS: Tarascan Lace — detailed 
directions, diagrams, photographs, alphabet ; 
Honeysuckle—234 patterns; Rosepath—300 
ways; Silver Stars—26 overshot tech- 
niques; Ten Four Harness Mats. Two 
Harness Lace. Mrs. Bertha Needham, 
Safety Harbor, Florida. 


FOR SALE: Inkle Looms & Shuttles. Floor 
and table Gobelin Tapestry Looms & Bob- 
bins. Ralph Rogers, No. Haverhill, N. H. 
INVISIBLE REWEAVING. Men-Women. Instruc- 
tions shipped for no-risk examination. $5.00 
in an hour possible. Spare-full time. Re- 
weave burns, tears, moth-holes like new at 
home. Free details. Skil-Weave, Dept. 
C333, 335 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 

FOR SALE: 36 inch 4-harness Cranbrook loom 
in excellent condition—$75.00. School of 
Home Economics, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural Cellege, Fargo, North Dakota. 

FOR SALE: 8-harness Handskill loom 1400 
heddles perfect condition $150. Mrs. Baton, 
Point Pleasant, Pennsylvania, Phone 
Uhlerstown 348-j2. 
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If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 





WOOL YARN on cones, Hand spun rug yarns 
on skeins $2.00 per lb. Free samples, 
MAYATEX 8338 North Loop, El Paso, 
Texas. 


HARDWOOD SHUTTLES: Free flowing bobbins— 
2 sizes, 8” holds 2 oz. 11” holds 4 oz. $3.00 
& $3.50 Post paid. Allen Folding Looms, 
3322 S.E. Concord Rd. Milwaukie 22, 
Oregon. 


notice! After May 1, 1958, the NEW AD- 
DRESS of the GARRISONS will be: Ar- 
dena Road, R.D.#2 (next to the Howell 
Twnship. Offices Bldg.) Freehold, New 
Jersey. Headquarters for the HERALD 
LOOMS and equipment. Free brochure. 


HAND KNITTING BOOK — SO0¢, 32 pages, illus- 
trated Cortelli Italian designs. Mrs. Schae- 
fer, Drummondville, Quebec, Canada. 


SPINNING WHEELS — Weaving supplies. Buy direct 
from manufacturers and save on Shuttles, 
Aluminum bobbins, Lease and warp sticks, 
Warping frames. Write for price list. 
Dealer inquiry invited. Anthony Cardarelle, 
3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, California. 


MATILDA Looms $19.95. Table looms that are 
light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE Mattson Bobbin Winders. $6.50 
Postpaid. Discounts on orders of 12 or more. 
Address: John Schanaar, Weston, Vermont. 


NEW ADDRESS-GILMORE LOOMS now at 1032 
North Broadway, Stockton, California. 
For complete information on the finest 
hand looms and accessories write to E. E. 
Gilmore. 








WEAVE ruGS —Make Big Profits. No experi- 
ence necessary ! FREE Catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms parts, inexpensive beam counter. lf 
you have loom, give make, weaving width 
please. OR RUG COMPANY Dept. 1847, 
Lima, Ohio 





HANDBAGS Your material professionally 
styled and mounted. $2.50 up. Send stamped 
envelope for styles and prices. THE 
MASSIES, CRAFTSMEN, 1155 West 
Stephenson, Freeport, Illinois. 

HAND carps: We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
etc. Write for information. E. B. FRYE 
& SON, Wilton, New Hampshire. 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at 
home for neighbors on $89.50 Union Loom. 
Thousands doing it. Booklet free. Carl- 
craft Co., Hart St., Boonville, N. Y. 


YARNS OF BEST QUALITY at lowest prices. Bee- 
hive, Bernat, Bucilla, D.M.C., Pauline Den- 
ham, Dritz, Fleisher, Lily, Loomlore, Lud- 
low, Maypole, Metlon, Paternayan, Shag- 
gee, Square-Sale and Unger. SWANSON, 
1132 Shoshone, Pasco, Washington. 

SPINNING WHEELS—article on different types, 
by Virginia Parslow of the Farmers’ Mu- 
seum, Cooperstown, N. Y. Well-illustrated. 
Spring, 1956, $1.25. Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


SPECIAL OFFERING: Packaged threads for tap- 
estry techniques or pattern weaving, one to 
two pounds bobbined for use. Two dollars 
plus postage. Cash with order. Michigan, add 
tax. Prompt delivery. HARTLAND AREA 
CRAFTS, P.O. Box 53, Hartland, Mich- 
igan. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Any four back issues (ex- 
cept Winter 1957) only $4.50. An oppor- 
tunity to complete your files and add many 
permanently valuable articles on weaving 
to your library. Send checks or money or- 
ders to Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1. OR 9-2748. 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEWS FOR HANDWEAVERS 
THE SOON TO BE ANNOUNCED 


RANT PLAN 
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THE GRANT HAND WEAVING SUPPLY CO. WILL SOON ANNOUNCE “pp 
THE RESULTS OF EXTENSIVE RESEARCH IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS An 
TO ASSIST THOSE ENGAGED IN HAND WEAVING AND IN THE PROMOTION “Op, 
OF THIS REWARDING AND PRACTICAL ART. 
WHEN RELEASED THESE DYNAMIC PROGRAMS WILL BE KNOWN AS 
THE GRANT PLAN AND WILL COVER EIGHT MAJOR GROUPS. 


Grant Plan for 


































Grant Plan for those engaged 
Grant Plan Commercial Weavers in the Resale Grant Plan 
for or those who of Handweaving for 0.T. and 














Grant Plan 
for 
Weaving Guilds 







Weave for Profit 





Beg:nning Weavers Equipment and Yarns Therapeutic Organizations 











Grant Plan 








Grant Plan 









for Experienced for Schools 
or Advanced Grant Plan and Institutions 
Hobby Weavers tor 


Weaving Instructors 


If you would like to receive information on any 

of the above mentioned Grant Plans—just submit your name 
and address and indicate your group. We'll put you on 

our FREE Mailing List to immediately receive our 
Catalog on Hand Weaving Equipment, Free Yarn Samples, 
Brochures, etc. This will be followed with 


copies of the NEW GRANT PLAN as soon as available. 


(WEAVING 


SUPPLY CO. 


3186 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 19, California 
MOST COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HANDWEAVERS IN THE UNITED STATES 








Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the A large and complete stock ready for prompt ship- 
newest in textures and the most fashionable colors ment in any quantity. FREE price list. Complete set 
in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms _ of samples and color cards for $1. This $1 can be 
and other equipment, join the thousands of happy, applied to your next order of $10 or more. 


satisfied weavers who have made Lily headquarters ; 
for all their weaving needs. Onder all YOU supplies from. oss 


LILY MILLS COMPANY « Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 











